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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE.—{See Pace 260. | 
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especially among the ladies, a fact which he attributes to their vanity 
and fear of being disfigured! For though it is told of a beautiful 
Frenchwoman that hearing of the suicide of a gentleman whose suit 
had been rejected by \ woman who was quite the reverse of beautiful, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I am really jealous of a homely woman who can ex 
cite a passion like that!” it would not be safe to accept her word for 
truth in the guise of a jest. Young and old are vaccinated and re 
vaccinated. The municipal authorities of Paris have granted a large 
sum for the purpose of organizing a bureau for gratuitous vaccination ; 
and every day, from the 2d of March until every one has been attended 
to, thousands of arms are presented to the doctor's lance in every ward 
of the city. The utmost care is exercised in obtaining the vaccine 
matter from a heifer selected by the medical authorities, by whom it is 
distributed to country physicians. : 

Recently attempts have been made in England and this country to 
prove that, so far from being a benefit to the human race, vac« ination 
has been a worse scourge than the pl ugue it is intended to prevent, an l 
that it has brought in its train the most terrible consequences, in the 
form of scrofula and other diseases; but the weight of evidence and 
medical authority is in favor of the means of prevention first brouglit 
to light by Dr. Jenner and the unknown pastor of Cévennes 


DRAWING FROM LIFE. 


Tuis pleasant picture, which our readers will find on page 268, en 
I 





graved from a painting by Mr. T. Hexpersox, an English artist of 
considerable talent and well-founded reputation as a genre painter, tells 
its simple story in an appropriately unpretending \ he young 
artist appears to be pursuing his studies under very agreeable condi 
tions. He has his cottage-studio all to himself: there are no rivals 
or competitors to distract him; his knees save him 1 embarrassment 
of an easel; his slate and pencil render him independent of the artists 
colormen ; above all, his model seems to be posed quite naturally, and 
to be displaying exemplary patienc: Well may the embryo artist 
become wholly absorbed in his task under conditions such as these! 
And if the immediate result may not be commensurate with the effort 


if the portrait of Grimalkin should not turn out to be a master-piece 
still the art of even a LANpsgeR must have had an equally humble 
FURNISHING VACCINE MATTER TO COUNTRY DOCTORS beginning. SOLDIERS CHILDREN WAITING TO BE \ 





VACCINATION AT PARIS. THE CARNEGIES. 





Tue ravages of that terrible scourge, the small-pox, date far Ine elder Carnegie was the port D Bank ; 
back in the early history of the world. During the Middle Ages and as Dennistown was the count bank, 
it slew more than the sword; and it was not until near the close it followed that Roderick Carneg g bes orter { fleen 
of the eighteenth century that its virulence received a partial check years, and always faithful to his t 
through the discovery and general introduction of vaccination. rather responsible position, and I 

e honor of this discovery is usually ascribed to Dr. Jenner, It was an old country bank, and the safe ’ , tiguated 
an English physician, by whom it was publicly made known in specimen of rusty iron-work ; but fr l the farmers round 
1796; but the French claim it for one of their own countrymen, a about deposited their funds there after |} t, neo « : ght of 
simple Protestant clergyman of Cévennes, who, several years be- questioning the safety of the bank, a more than they would 
fore JENNER's discovery was announced, practiced vaccination have doubted the medical skill of old Doetor Hyslop, who dox 
among the peasantry of that mountain district. While Jenner tored every body within a cireuit of twenty mil 1 wi gray 
was rewarded by a national grant of £20,000, and after death was pony and battered chaise were as familiar!y kn n as the steey le of 
honored with a statue in the cathedral of Gloucester, the French the Baptist church. 
pastor died in poverty and obscurity, and his very name is for- Se when, one morning, the town wa formed that the bank 
gotten. safe had been broken open and robbe fg i r and 

But whoever may claim the honor of the discovery, vaccina- bank-notes to the amount of — well 
tion has unquestionably been of immense benefit to humanity. tled on for a week, and then turned out to be ¢ t twenty thou 
Since its general introduction the ravages of small-pox have sensi- sand dollars—the towns - people, and tty the county 
bly diminished, and in cities where it once raged as a terrible farmers, thought the world must be « 
epidemic, sweeping off hundreds and thousands of victims, it is And so, when rumors began to be circulated—which they did 
now comparatively unknown. On the continent of Europe vacci- concerning some connection of Rod k Carnegie wit! 
nation is made compulsory by law, and is far more rigidly enforced “ bery, people were not so much horror-stricken as they sh have 
than in England or this country, ur illustrations on this page been, because that they had exhausted all their capa ni 
will give our readers an idea of the way in which it is managed in es line on learning of the first catastrophe 
France. There, says a lively French journalist, it is all the rage, THE HEIFER FROM WHICH THE VACCINE MATTER IS TAKEN. Phe story finally settled down to thi temen rhe paying 
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GENERAL VACCINATION-DAY AT THE PARIS ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
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teller of the bank, who lived opposite, was called 
upon by Mrs. Carnegie at about nine o'clock on 
the night of the robbery, and informed by her— 
she being in great distress at the time—that her 
husband was either dead or in a fit, the safe open, 
and the side-door of the bank likewise open. 

The teller repaired at once to the bank, and 
found things in precisely that condition, with the 
additional incident that the safe had evidently 
been despoiled of its entire contents, in so far as 
they included money. 

Roderick Carnegie was found lying at the foot 
of the stairs, in the basement entry, near his own 
room—the Carnegie family occupied apartments 
in the basement of the bank. Beside him was 
a small empty bottle, and in his right hand he 
clutched a bag, containing some gold, and which 
had been deposited in the safe that afternoon by 
the teiler. 

Dr. Hyslop, being called in, made an exam- 
ination of the prostrate porter, and announced 
that he was dead-drunk, and that the small bot- 
tle had contained brandy. So Roderick Carne- 
gie was lifted to the bed in his room, and there 
remained snoring and groantng, as is usual in 
such cases, unti] the next morning. 

Then he awoke from his stupor, and looked 
about in a dazed sort of way, and finally, ob- 
serving his wife, who sat near the head of his 
bed, some memory of the nig'it’s work reached 
his muddled brains, and he buried his face in his 
pillow, and began to sob convulsively. 

Mrs, Carnegie was a wise womun, and, re- 
fraining from any remarks on his condition or 
on the events of the night, she soothed, as well 
as she could, the unhappy man, and finally, when 
he became more tranquil, induced him to rise and 
clothe himself, that he might be prepared for the 
inquisition which she knew must shortly follow. 

But even a woman's curiosity must be satisfied 
some time; and Mrs. Carnegie was only a wo- 
man, after all. So, when Roderick had dressed 
and shaved himself, and had swallowed his tea, 
and taken a bite of something—though very lit- 
tle, for he evidently ate with an effort and with- 
out appetite, she said to him, “* And now, Rod- 
erick, tell me all about it!” 

But to her utter astonishment Roderick re- 
plied, ‘* Ask me no questions, wife, for I’ve no- 
thing to tell—nothing for you nor for them up 
stairs—not if I swings for it!” 

Here was a condition of things! Found drunk 
in the entry, with a bag of the bank’s money in 
his hand, the safe broken open, and the rest of 
the money gone, nobody but he knew where, 
and he with ‘‘nothing to tell about it.” She 
doubted her sense of hearing. 

But such was the fact, and the most stubborn 
of facts it proved to be; for when Roderick 
Carnegie was questioned by the bank officials 
he utterly refused to make any statement what- 
ever, simply saying, *‘ 1 knows nothing about it 
—ye've known me here for fifteen year, an’ I 
come to ye with a good recommend, an’ if ye 
think I done it, why there’s no help.” 

So, as nothing else could be wrung from him, 
either by coaxing or threatening, the bank of- 
ficials had to yield to the natural clamor of the 
depositors, and Roderick Carnegie was duly ar- 
rested and imprisoned, charged with the crime. 

He could not be tried for a month, as the 
county court would not sit until then, so there 
was ample time to canvass the matter in all its 
bearings. And pro and con, it was canvassed in 
every house in the county. 

The most astouishing feature was that Rod- 
erick Carnegie, whose bead was like a grind- 
stone, and whe never took more than his drop 
of whisky-toddy before going to bed, should have 
been Jaid out by about a gitl of brandy—which 
was all the little bottle would hold. 

He had never been seen drunk during his 
residence in Dennistown; and as a hard-headed 
Scotchman, and canny withal, would have scout- 
ed the possibility. 

That he must know the perpetrators of the 
crime was obvious; yet what possible reason 
could he have had for screening them at his 
own expense ? 

Finally, popular opinion reached the conclu- 
sion that the porter had committed the robbery, 
with the assistance of confederates; that he had 
somehow been overcome by the liquor he drank, 
and that they had left him to make good their 
own escape ; and taat he remained silent, in the 
belief that his previous good character and the 
want of proof would clear him, when he could 
still share the booty. So it was concluded that 
he was an unmitigated rascal after all, and ey- 
ery man’s hand and every man’s voice was 
against him: and the women were the loudest 
and most viovent of ali, as is usually in such 
cases made and provided. All but Mrs. Carne- 
gie; she, poor creature, stood by him, and trust- 
ed him in the face of that drunken fit and the 
little bag of gold clutched in bis hand—and in 
the face too, of what was harder to bear, the ab- 
solute and uuaflinching determination of Roder- 
ick not to give her his confidence. 

Roderick Caruegie’s family comprised, besides 
his wife, two buxom daughters, respectively 
eighteen and twenty years of age, who had hith- 
erto been made imuch of by the Dennistown peo- 
ple, as they were pretty, well-behaved, and in- 
ielligent girls, and decided accessions to the par- 
ties, picnics, and other merry-makings of the 
neighborhood. But now they received the cold 
shoulder from all directions, and were complete- 
ly cut by the ‘* anco’ gnde and rigidly righteous” 
ones of Dennistown, ‘This was a sad blow, and 
their father’s moody reticence and the suspicion 
that clung about him like a winding-sheet still 
more Ditter, 

And so for this unhappy family the days were 
long and dreary that separated them from the 
trial, when, they fondly hoped, something might 
happen to change Roderick Carnegie’s determin- 





ation, or that Providence might interfere to re- 
store them to their former position of acknowl- | 


edged probity and worth. The day of the trial 
came, and every body in the county who could 
possibly accomplish it was at the court-house. 

The prisoner pleaded ‘not guilty,” which 
made the spectators laugh ; and his lawyer—the 
court provided him with one—pleaded his pre- 
vious good character, which made the spectators 
hiss, and caused the crier to shout ** Silence!” in 
a loud voice ; and then every body laughed again, 
because the crier was a boozing scalawag whom 
every body knew, and who was public game. 

And after all the talk and the jargon and the 
vituperation of counsel, and all the other trivial- 
ities of such trials had been duly accomplished, 
the jury was charged; and after a moment’s 
consultation in whispers the foreman rose, and, 
announcing that they did not require to go out, 
presented the verdict of ** guilty.” 

It was silent enough then. The proverbial 
pin, if dropped, would have sounded like a 
paving rammer. 

Perhaps just at that moment some more ten- 
der and compassionate impulse influenced that 
mass of beings, greedy for the punishment of 
Roderick Carnegie, for having, as they believed, 
stolen their idol—their hard-earned money. 

Perhaps some weakness overcame those fa- 
thers and mothers when they saw the stricken 
wife and daughters as they bowed their heads, 
hopeless and in shame. 

However this may be it was very still, until 
the silence was broken by a harsh, manly voice 
that shouted out, “‘ You fools! he’s guilty, is 
he? Why, I stole the money, and hocussed the 
old man’s liquor and poured it down his throat ; 
and he hung on to the other bag precious hard, 
or I'd ‘a had that. Oh, you’re a set of precious 
fools! What's the use of men being honest if 
that’s all the confidence you have in ’em? Here, 
officer, put on the darbies! I'm the man wot 
busted your old rusty money-box ; and I wouldn’t 
‘a blown on myself, ‘cause | thought his character 
would ’a sot him off; but you see he’s my father, 
an’ I couldn't go back on the old man.” 

Then there was a scream went up from the 
little group that formed Roderick Carnegie’s 
family, and Mrs. Carnegie was carried out of 
the court-room in a fit. 

Then there was commotion and hubbub every 
where, and the young girls were surrounded by 
anxious and tender and inguiring friends. ‘They, 
poor girls, were lost in amazement. 

They had heard of a brother, who had dis- 
graced them, but was long since dead; but they 
had never seen him. 

Meanwhile the new prisoner had been hand- 
cuffed and led away, and then—and not till then 
—every body looked for Roderick Carnegie ; and 
they found him doubled up on the floor, just 
where he had dropped when he heard his son's 
voice, and where, in the intense excitement pro- 
duced by the entrance of the new character in 
the drama, he had lain forgotten. 

He was lifted up tenderly now, however, and 
kindly cared for, as were his family. 

Roderick Carnegie the younger was tried for 
the burglary, and as he gave up nearly all the 
money, and on account of his having surrendered 
himself, he was let off with the lightest punish- 
ment permitted by the law—two years in the 
State prison. 

In making his statement in open court he said 
that he had not seen his father or mother for 
twenty years, and that they believed him dead. 
He had been a thief in London, a gold-digger in 
Australia, a lamberman in Maine, and, finally, was 
traveling toward the coast, and passing through 
Dennistown, when he accidentally saw his father 
standing in the doorway of the bank, and had 
recognized him, 

He had gone to the bank on the night of the 
robbery, and easily opened the door; and, being 
an expert burglar, had as easily got into the safe. 
That he had been surprised by his father, and 
had made himself known to him. He had 
stowed away all the money except one bag of 
gold, which the old man grasped; but that un- 
der the pressure of the excitement, and the fear 
that he would be the cause of the discovery of 
his son, he had fainted. The son had then poured 
the prepared liquor down his throat—this he al- 
ways carried with him in case of accidents—and 
had then left him at the foot of the stairs, sup- 
posing he would find his way to his room when 
the fumes had cleared away from his head, and 
that he would then disclose all. He had re- 
mained in the vicinity, however, and watched ; 
and learning his father’s danger, his conscience 
finally overcame him, and he attended the trial, 
determined that if the old man would not speak, 
he would; and so he did; and he concluded his 
statement by the remark, ‘* And he’s the gamiest 
old pop there ever was, and I warn’t a-goin’ to 
send him up, nohow!” 

And three years later all of them—the son re- 
formed and a respectable and hard-working man 
—were united once more; and to-day few fami- 
lies are more respected in the town of Dennis- 

town than the Carnegies. 





A CARD 
From tue Nationat (Evers) Warcu Co. 
Orrice or tue Natronat Warten Co., 
Cnicaco, March, 1879. 

Aw advertisement, replete with false state- 
ments, which has recently appeared in various 
newspapers in the guise of a communication over 
the signature of ‘* Howarp & Co.,” a concern 
in New York, nominally engaged in selling 
watches “*C. O. D,,” would be passed unnoticed 
but for the fact that they are generally under- 
stood to be in the interest of, and their adver- 
tising bills paid for by a rival American Watch 
Company of respectable pretensions, for the pur- 
pose of injuring the reputation of the genuine 
Elgin watches. 

In the recent injunction suit, dec’ded against 


those parties in favor of the National (Elgin) 
Watch Company, by Judge Van Brunt, in the 
N. Y. Common Pleas, Special Term, March 14, 
1870, it appeared in evidence that said ‘* How- 
arp & Co.” (nominally the agents of the Wal- 
tham watches) never had in their possession but 
siz Genuine Elgin watches, ALL TOLD, and yet 
they had expended large sums of money in ad- 
vertising ‘* Elgin Watches” to be sent upon the 
“C.O.D.” plan. (Vide reports of the case 
published. ) 

In view of these pertinent facts, and the odium 
attached to the ‘“*C. O. D.” watch business, the 
public may safely be left to determine the char- 
acter of the traffic ‘‘ Howarp & Co.” are en- 
gaged in, or whether they are the “‘ agenss” used 
by the envious Watch Company referred to, to 
degrade the standing of the genuine Ever 
Wartcues to the medium level of their own, or 
even of foreign-made watches offered at approx- 
imate prices. 

The National Watch Co., of Elgin, Illinois, 
for the common protection of distaut watch buy- 
ers, as well as themselves, once more caution the 
public that they do not now nor ever have fur- 
nished watches to any party whatever to be ad- 
vertised and sold upon the “C. QO. D.” plan, 
which has been made the medium of so much 
swindling, and which would naturally be made 
the screen for traffic in the worthless imitations 
of Elgin watches known to be in the market. 
The pradent course for those desirous of pur- 
chasing the genuine Elgin watches is to apply to 
any respectable jeweler in your own locality or 
elsewhere. 

The real Elgin watches — elegant, accurate, 
durable—in many styles and at various prices, 
each accompanied by the special warranty certif- 
icate of this Company, and usually, also, guaran- 
teed by the local dealer or watchmaker, can be 
had of most jewelers in all towns throughout the 
United States. Call and ask to see them. As 
an additional protection, look for ‘* National 
Watch Co.” on the dial, and one of the follow- 
ing Trape- Marks, viz., “ B. W. Raymond,” 
“* Hf. Z. Culver,” ‘*H. H. Taylor,” “*G. M. 
Wheeler,” ‘“‘W. H. Ferry,” ‘* Matt. Laflin,” 
“J. T. Ryerson,” “Lady Elgin,” or ** Fran- 
ces Rubie,” together with the words ‘‘ Exar, 
Iris.” engraved upon the gilt plate inside. 
These are the trade-marks to denote the various 
grades and styles; but as even these have been 
pirated, require also the special warranty certifi- 
cate, duly signed by T. M. Avery, the President 
of the Company, and numbered to correspond 
with the watch, 

Tue Nationat Wartcu Co. 


Factory at Elgin, Ills. 
Business Office, 159 Lake St., Chicago. — 
[ Com. ] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
mangtiem, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 
reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
ared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 





STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. — 
The ‘est Short-Hand has been learned 
by many thousands, without a teacher, 
from Granam’s Hanp-Boox. $2 20, 
postpaid. —Outline, 8c.; Two Hours’ 
Course, 25c.; Pocket Reading Exer- 
cises, 25c.; Weekly Phonographic Vis- 
itor, 12c.a No.; $8 a year. Address 
A. J. GRAHAM, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOV- 
ELTY JOB RINTING - 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do your 
own printing,” and as bein 
second to none for the use o 
general Job Printers. Man 
—- are using them, an 
nd them most admirably 
adapted for job work. Many young men have bought 
them, and are doing all the printing for the house 
which employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. TrAcners and MANUFACTURERS are 
finding them great aids to their business. Principals 
of Schools are finding them very useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding them a never-failing source of 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lads of fourteen, 
with one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of 
material, are perfectly capable of doing all the print- 
ing for their father’s business, and will be thereby 
gaining instruction. Prices of tetany $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive fllustra- 
ted circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. 0. OODS, Manufacturer, 351 
Frperat Sr., Boston, Mass., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of piotiag materials ; or to the following Agents: 
c.C. URSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL, & LUDWIG, 917 Market St., Phil. 
adelphia, Pa: A.C, KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-cultnrist Scott's book 
on “ Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 
$3 50. HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 






































$60 A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
Address SA NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 








\ D,. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





Employment for Every Body, 
UPON HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE TERMS: 
What we Have Done, What we are Willing to Do, 

READ THIS ATTENTIVELY. 


During the past ten years we have been extensive} 
$e acta easter af ald se 
oO} y a on : t 

Fall Of 1363 we ceasseallthe idea 


t 
ic from 


HITCHCOCK'S HALF- 
DIME MUSIC and other publications are supplied to 
customers at the regular retail price, to take orders 
for our publications, and then remit us the wholesale 
price and receive the supply by mail or express, ac- 
cording to their wishes. To enable L —- to do this 
busi we have arranged a scale of prices that we 
think will satisfy the most enterprising. A five-cent 
stamp will pay for a specimen copy of our Half-Dime 
Music, or a ten-cent stamp a specimen of our Dime 
Music. From a single specimen agents frequently sell 
hundreds of copies. 
Special Terms to Agents for our Sheet Music; 
From 15 to 50 copies HALF-DIME SERIES, by mail, 
d, 3 cents each. 
From 5 to 25 copies DIME SERIES, by mail, postpaid, 
ion jes HALF-DIME SERIES, b 
100 cop! . , by express, 
$2 50; by mail, $3 00. y 
assorted jes DIME MUSIC, by express, $5 00; 


| Ay , $5 50. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TEN-CENT MUSICAL AL- 
BUMS, 60 cents per assorted dozen; by mail, 75 cts. 
Schools and Seminaries are also supplied at the 

above rates, 

Catalogues mailed on receipt of 3-ct. postage stamp. 

TO peop ante 

We will publish any good original or non-co ht 
hymn or sacred melody which may be cote te 
without charge, provided the money for 500 copies at 
agent's price is sent with the order. In such cases we 
piace the name of the school upon the bottom of the 
title-page. TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES and other 
MORAL ASSOCIATIONS dealt with upon the same 
terms. The Half-Dime size and style is generally se- 
lected. AS WE JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE, 

LET US DO GOOD BY THE WAY. 

Those who sell our cheap music are doing a vast 
amount of good to others. Cheap music is rapidly be- 
ing recognized as one of the great moral aids of socie- 
ty, and when first-class music is supplied to i- 
ties at low rates, its benefits can scarcely be overrated. 

WHOM WE WANT AS OUR AGENTS. 

Every man, woman, and child is invited to assist us 
in making our publications known, and the smallest 
order receives prompt attention, provided it is accom- 
panied with the money at agent’s rates. We are com- 
pelled to pursue strictly the cash system, as our busi- 
ness is already large, and we could not sell at low rates 
if we eng: otherwise. 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Write yonr order plainly ; state how much money 
you enclose ; sign your name in full, with Post-Office, 
County, and State; then register the letter at your 
Post-Office. Ifyou prefer it, you can purchase a mon- 
ey order and enclose that instead of bank-bills. Drafts 
on New York are preferable to either, for the reason 
that, if lost, the payment can be stopped. We will be 
responsible for any loss in either case provided the 
amount does not exceed $25. Amounts over $25 should 
invariably be sent by exp or in checks or bank 

§ Address all orders as below. 





——$——< 
OUR NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Will Speak for Itself, It Stands Unrivaled. 
No similar publication has received such flatterin 
praise and commendation from the entire press o: 
this country. There is no monthly periodical in the 
United States printed upon as good paper, no better 
a done, no clearer type used, no more pains 
ken nor liberality shown in the production of any 
work, and, when bound, the twelve numbers of our 
Magazine will form a volume that can have no supe- 
rior. Our engravings are first-class, the literary mat- 
ter unexceptionable, and the EIGHT PAG OF 
CHOICE PIANO MUSIC which accompany each 
number, combine to make this a stand work for 
alltime. It is issued on the 20th ofeach month, dated 
= 4 the following month. Price $3 00 per annum, in 
advance, 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS TO OUR AGENTS. 

As we outrival all others in the production of a Mu- 
sical Magazine, so are we determined to outrival all 
others in our circulation. To secure a still larger list 
of subscribers mages 7 A without the enormous ex- 
= of advertising and the delay of awaiting returns 

y that channel, we pro to use the money the ad- 
vertising would cost in remunerating our mts, and 
therefore make the following offers to overs body who 
can and will assist in procating subscriptions to 

HITCHCOCK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Read these Offers. 

For One subscription, with $3 00, for one year, we 
will send by mail to the nt any 20 pieces of Dime 
or 89 pieces of Half-Dime Music on our Catalogue. 


For Three ions, with $9 00, we will send by 
arg pieces of Dime and also 30 pieces of Half-Dime 

usic. 

For Five iptions and $15 00 we will send by 


express 50 pieces of Dime and 100 pieces of Half-Dime 


Music. 
bacriptions and $30 00 we will send 150 
pieces of Half-Dime Music and 60 pieces of Dime Music. 
For Fifteen Subscriptions we will allow the agent 
$15 00; that is, he or she may remit us only 00 
with the list. 


aeauenins etewreetione the agent need only 


or 
er 7 subseriptions th I 
or ve e mt n only re- 
mit we $05 O0 with the it. ees 
For 40 Subscribers and $120 we pre- 
sent the agent with a 


$75 SEWING MAC 
A Wheeler & Wilson No, 1, First-Class, 
Bran New, Just out of their Store. 

This machine we have already sent to many agents, 
and it gives satisfaction in every instance. 

‘or and $150 we will send the 
mt a LD WATCH for lady or gent, worth at re- 
tail One Hundred Dollars. 

Each list must be sent to us completed with the 
names and addresses of the subscribers. It is not 
necessary that they should all be addressed to the 
same post-office ; we do not care to how many differ- 
eut places we send them. Each subscriber should pay 
the postage at his or her own . Subseri 
tions may commence with No. 1, which was issued in 

ber, 1869, or with the January number for the 
current year. to have them uniform for one or 
the other, and be particular to state which. 

Those who are unacquainted with us can deposit the 
$120 with the Express — nearest them, to be paid 
over upon the receipt of the Sewing Machine. 

The same can be done by those who have obtained 


the ee. 

ROCURE A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
Hitcheock’s New Monthly Magazine, 
at any bookstore, or by remitting 25 cents to us, and 

then canvass among your friends and neighbors. 





BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Music Publisher, 
24 BEEKMAN sT T, New York. 
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REMOVAL. 

Ss. W. GEERY & CO, will remove to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and Broadway, ist of May. 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly L. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1904. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

Constantly on hand, a fall assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the pape eng Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be ied for (im the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


7 PER CENT, 
GOLD LOAN, 


FREE OF U.S. TAX, 


or THE 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Minnesota R. R. Co.’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


90-YEAR BONDS, 


At 95 Flat. 








THE ACCRUED INTEREST IS FROM NOV. Isr, 
WHICH GOES TO THE PURCHASER. 
TRUSTEES: 

I. EDGAR THOMSON, 
Pres. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
CHARLES L. FROST, 
New York. 





These Bonds are payable, principal and interest, in 
coin, at New York or London; the interest being pay- 
able in May and November. 

They are convertible into stock, and are protected by 
a liberal Sinking Fund. 

They are issued upon the several sections of the road 
only as the same are completed and in successful op- 
eration. 


They are guaranteed not only by a first lien upon 
the entire property and franchises of the Company, 
but also by now current earnings and an ample com- 
merce on the route of the road, and have not to de- 
pend for their security upon a traffic which the road 
itself is expected to create. 

Over Three Million Dollars have been already ex- 
pended on the road. 

Eighty-three miles of road are already completed 
and equipped, and show large earnings, and the re- 
mainder of the line is progressing rapidly toward 
completion. 


The State of Iowa, through which this road runs, is 
one of the richest agricultural sections of America. 
Its large and extending population, and its immense 
yield of agricultural products, create a pressing de- 
mand for the construction of this road. 

The road also runs through the fertile and growing 
State of Minnesota. It traverses the most enterprising 
and growing portion of the West, and forms the shortest 
of the great trunk lines in direct communication with 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Having thoroughly investigated all the conditions 
affecting the security of these Bonds, we feel justified 
in giving them an unqualified indorsement as a first- 
class and thoroughly safe investment, as secure as a 
Governrent Bond can possibly be, and paying nearly 
50 per cent. more interest than Five-Twenties. 


All marketable securities at their full price, free of 
commission and express charges, received in payment. 
Pamphlets and maps furnished on application. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


Financial Agents of the Company, 
No. 32 WALL ST. 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, —A large 
40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Boetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. Only 75 cents a year, and 
a superb engraving, “‘ Evan yeline,” 13g by 2 feet, 
gratis, 30,000 circulation. ‘oney refunded to all who 
ask it, It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. Try it 
now. 75 cts. a year. Specimens FREE. 
Address “ BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


 CHURCHMAN & ENGLAND, ~ 
FRENCH CHINA 


Decorated Dinner & Tea Sets. 


12 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 


Seaway owe) 





FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Ci rand sam- 
NITTING 


pie ecues FREE. Address HINKLE 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








TO CLUBS. 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery 


Cc, E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


\ 7 ATCHES manufactured by the 


Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “ Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justiy-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their rep- 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
8o well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Fuli-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equa) in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 

rice. 

The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—. ¥. Tribune 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satiefaction.—N. ¥. Times 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them. —Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


Goods sent by 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


LT. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
IN PRICE, STYLE, AND QUALITY, 
TO HCUSEKEEPERS, 


IN 
Linens, Sheetings, Damasks, 
Napkins, Towelings, 
Dress Linens, Printed Linens, 
Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Sheetings, 
Bleached and Brown Cottons, 
Standard American Prints, 
&., &e. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS, 


OOSEY'S “S0-CENT” MUSIC.—Boosey's Musical 

Cabinet, Vocal Nos, From 10 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents 
each. 138. Twelve Songs by Arthur 8. Sullivan and 
Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. 64. Twenty Comic 
Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
88. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twent, Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Songs. %. Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop's Songs 
TT. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten Sonnambula Songer. 
36. Ten German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kiicken 
38 Twelve Songs, Schubert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3. Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 88. Fiftecn favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Duets, Mendelesohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had of al! Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





OOSEY'’S “50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosey's Mu- 

sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. 113. Schumann's Album. 100. Schumann's 
twenty-two pieces. 122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Bee- 
thoven's forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg's 
six Fantasies. 121. Sydney Smith's Pieces, 99. Schu- 
bert's Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er's twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. S85. Heller's Promenades d'un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach's six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular pieces. 80 
Heller's twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn's Music to Midsummer Night's Dream. 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne's twelve pieces. 9. Ascher'’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi's twenty-five Gems. 10. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. welve popular 
pieces. Vincent Wallace's Six Fantasies. & , &e 
50 cents each Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 
sellers, Complete catalogue free. 

BOOSEY .& CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to. J@HN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE, 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT- RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
years. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. Hi. D. 
FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 

“ DETTER THAN GOLD” ic the NEW 
“GOLDEN PEN.” Absolutely non-corrosive 
—indestructible, Sinare pens often last, in constant 
use, six months. Egqualto gold. Made from new met- 
al. Warranted to give satistaction. Agen‘s, Peddlers, 
&c., clear $30 a week with them. Neatly put up, 12 in 
abox. Price only 25 cents; 12 boxes, $2 00, postpaid. 
Address the sole proprietors, 
GOLDEN PEN CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








Taking the Vath. 








[Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.) 


welve 


6#” Call or send for Price-List 


Caution.—Anudacious Counterfeit! 


to “HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS,” as the 
Stanparv Tonto of rus Aes, and the large demand 
for the article not only in the United States but else- 
where, have provoked the cupidity of the counres- 
FELTING TRIBE, and it has been extensively siwvLarep 


edge. The engraved stee! label on bottles containing 
the genuine bitters, with its beautiful vignette of St 
George and the dragon, its shield containing a warn- 
ing against counterfeiters, and ite note-of-hand for 
“one cent” at the foot, signed with our firm name, 


detected on a minute inspection. The dark label is 
also well counterfeited, and the wording on both the 
imitation and genuine are precisely the same, the dif 
fereuce being simply in the execution of the work 


genuine. Other counterfeits are on the market which 
are in all particulars the same as described above, with 
the exception of a slight difference in the spelling of 
our name 

In addition to the above, these counterfeiters have 
gone eo far in some instances as to place a strip of 
paper over the cork and fasten to the neck of the bot 
tle, on which is a vignette, and otherwise printed to 
resemble the general appearance of our proprietary 
U.8. Revenue stamp, but upon inspection will disclose 
the absence of the figure “4” and the words “four 
cents,” also “ United States Internal Revenue,” all of 
which, together with additional wording, appear on 
our genuine stamp. The public are, therefore, espe- 
cialiy warned against these new oounrerrgrrs, and 
are advised to purchase 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


only of houses whoee integrity is above suspicion. 
The true specific is sold in bottles exclusively)—never in 


bulk, HOSTETTER & SMITH. 


A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 








DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
extremely low prices for Cash during 
this month, or wil! take from $5 to $% month|y 
until paid; the same to let, and rent money applied 
if purchased. Chickering Pianos are included in the 
above offer. 


10) SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World, The 
: Magnetic Time Indicator, or “ Dollas 
Wateh.” A penreot oxm—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brase works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy's watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
years ; superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented 
6560 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 
$2 A DAY! 4 new articles for Agents 
Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 


FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tri Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 

land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 

Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 

corrected up to 1869. By W. Pempsoxe Ferermor 


er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemenoxe Feramcr. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rales for the Pronunciation of the 
i Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 

. 





Harree & Brormens will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





States, on receipt of the price. 





Hunting-Case Watches, are manufactured with the most 
recent improvements as to style, finigh, and durability ; 
are not excelled for time and wear by the most rare and 
costly Gold watches. ¢ 
ed Levers, Full Jeweled, $12 and $15; Fac-Simile Wal- 
tham Patent Levers, $15; Chronometer Balance, $20. 
Also, genuine Waltham, $25; and genuine Waltham, 
marked Wm. Ellery, with Foggs’ patent overstrang 
Chronometer Balance, $80 and $35. 
“Filled” Gold Watches, Stem Winders, $40 and #45. 
After a fair trial, if not satisfactory, exchanged or mon- 
ey refunded, less 20 per cent 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Detach- 


Foggan's Patent 


Every customer presented 


: with the Patent Pickpocket Detective attachment, so 
that no thief can steal your watch. Expressed every where. 


Customers must pay all charges, and allowed 


to examine what they order before paying bill, on paying to Express charges only ; or, on receipt of Postal 


Money Order for amount of order, will forward free of charge 


Latest styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Chains, $3 00 to $10 00 each. Also, sole agent for the celebrated Imitation Diamonds! Crystalized Carbonized 
Quartz! set in Gold, and equal in all respects—in appearance, brilliancy, and durability—to the most rare aud 


costly Diamonds. Send for Price-List. JOHN 


OGGAN, Dealer aud Importer, 79 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
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The repntation which, for many years, has attached | 


has been copied so closely that the frand can only be | 


that of the imitation being somewhat coarser than the | 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF | 


Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- | 


| A BRAVE LADY 


The New Books of the Season 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor« 


Sm” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


History of the American 


Civil War. By Jouw W. Dearven. M.D. LL.D. I 
fessor of Chemistry and Phystoloey in the Univer 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. | Til. juat 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 & per vol 


By the Author of “ John Halifax 
Gentieman,” &&« With Illustrations svo, Pa; 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 © 






SKETCHES OF CREATION: 
some of the Grand ¢ D 
reference to the Histor 
gether with a Statement o 
ence respecting the Prim | 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth 
By Avexaxper Wovowers, 
ology, Zoology, and Botany tr 
Michigan, and Director of the & 

With Ilustrations. 1 


THE UNKIND WORD, and ‘ 
Author of “John Halifax, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 


| THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON: or, Across the 
Continent of South Ame a. By James Os 
M.A., Professor of Nataral Histor; Vaeea 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mer 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, PI 


phia With a New Map of Equatorial Amer 
numerous Illustrations ' 


ca and 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Jou f a Egy} 





and miratep by unscrupulous sharpers stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., | ae os 
The most daring counterfeit of said article which | the Prince and Princess of W ~ oe | the Hi 
has been attempted has recently come to our know! Mrs. Witttam Garry 2mo, Cloth, $1 #0) 


GARIBALDTS NOVEL. The Role of the Monk 
Rome in the Nineteenth Ceptu 
Imam. Svo, Paper, & cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS, With numer 
ous Ilastrations and e Characteristic Portraite 
New Edition. 2th Thousand, 8vo, Pa; BO cents 
Cloth, $1 00. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY A Novel By 
i Mrs. A. C. Steece, Author of * | jenhuret.” 
Paper, 50 cents. 


saraet 


HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, « 
cable to the Vine Diseam America, and D 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees 
Author of “ Three Seasons in Earoy 
12mo, Paper, 8 cents 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTER The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford ' 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in L 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most ce'« ted 
Contemporaries. Edited by 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 


of “ar Vil 







UNDER FOOT, A Novel. By Aron Cuvne, Anthbor 
of “ Maggie Lynne." Lilustrated, § Paper, & 
cents . 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA 

saorr. Auth , 


MENT TRUTHS By Lywan A 

“Jesus of Nazareth, hie Life and Teachings,” & 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designe by D Ly 
roche, Durham, and Parsons svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 0; Gilt Edges, $3 & 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel 
Wife,” “ Bound to the Wheel, 
Svo, Paper, 30 cents 


Drake's 
“ Martin Pole & 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat 
| History and Adventure By Jaues Gueenw 
woon, Author of “ The Adventures of Reuben Dav 
idger,” ** The Trne History of 2 Little Ragarnuffin 
“The Seven Curses of London,” & With 17 1 
lustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THRE HARPER 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WLI 
EDITED The Naticn, N. ¥ 
- 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harren’s Macacures, One Year 2 00 
Hauren’s Werary, One Year 40” 
Hargvrer’s Bazan, One Year 400 


Harren's Macaz NE Hanre 
Bazan, to one address, for 
two for $7 00 

| The Postage within the United States ise for the 

| Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bazan 

| 
| 
| 
| 


n's Weexry, and Maaren’s 


one year, $10 00; or any 


2 cents a year, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quar 


terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cente additional for the Magazine, o ente f 


the Weea.y or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage 
The Volumes of the Macazive commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each rear Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any N 1m be r 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
eubecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and beck Nunfbers wiil be sent 
| accordingly. 
| The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazan commen 









with the year. When no time ie specified, it will 
understood that the subecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number pext after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance 

In remitting by mail, a Poet-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Broruens is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 


the sender. ; ; 
Tees ror Apvertiatne m Harren’s Pentontoares 

Harper's Manazine.._Whole Page, #250 ; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each ineertion 

Harper's Weekly. —Ineide Paces, $1 & per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineer 

Harper's Bazar.—¢1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2% per Line—each insertion 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
errar [4 HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EG \ R. WINE, Molaeees, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without u- drugs. For cirenlars, address 


F. L. SAGE V ow M ker, Cromwell, Conn 


per Month guaranteed Agents wanted 
So 0) in every County in the U_5., to eell Buck's 
Burglar Alarm. Price @&. Sells on sight. Address 
G.H. BECKER & CO., 482 North 84 St, Philad’a, Pa, 


lé 9 A DAY 7 Business new. For circulara and sam- 
) s 0) ples, address J.C, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 
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THE OTHELLO OF TO-DAY. 


“The Moor is of a free and open nature, that thinks men 


honest that but seem to be so, and will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses are.” 


PIANO 


autiiul rosewood case—Carver ey 
iron plate—7 octaves—pure, sweet, rich, and powerful tone—boxed 
and sent everywhere for trial—warranted 6 years—Price 
free.—Addrese—UNITED STATES PIANO CO., No 
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SMITH’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


FOR THE 
Services of Chapels and Lodges, as 
well as for Home Recreation. 


The constantly-increasing Gemand for instruments, 
taxing the capacity of the manafac tory to the utmost, 
shows conclusively that the efforts of the Proprietors 
are justly valued 

Only the best and most carefully-selected materials 
ty of the most skillful me- 
nproving the details of con- 
struction, in developing the best quality of tone, and 
in heightening the power of expression 


are used; and the ingenu 


chanics is employed in 


Never to rest satisfied with mediocre success 
And with ev- 


ery year’s experience they expect not only to main- 


has been the motto of this house. 


tain their present position, hut to produce instru- 
ments of qreater and more varied power, thus an- 
ficipating the incre sing demands of the most cul- 
tivated t rstes, 

An Illustrated Circular, containing full descriptions 
es, will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


8. D. & H.W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


APER-BOATS. 


For exercise, pleasure, racing, traveling, and hunting. 
Special models for young ladies, iads, tourists, & sports- 
men. Descriptive circulars & price-list sent on applica- 
tion, WATERS, BALCH, & Ca, 808 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
‘ 
20.589 
Advertisements (Gun's Index to), for Next of Kin, 
Chance ry Heirs, Legatees, and cases of Unclaimed 
Money, Since 1600. Price 60 cents. 
JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 


MICROSCOPES, 


For Scientific and Popular Investigati stra 
Prico-List forwarded to any address, ipidiciianiincie 


T. H, MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


and pric 
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arge square “rund ovVerstruug scale— 


e—Circulars mailed 
650 Broadway, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 
84 South Third St., Philadelphia; 
DREXEL, WINTHROP, & CO., 
18 Wall St., New York; 
DREXEL, HARJES, & CO., 
8 Rue Scribe, Paris, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
BANKERS, 


Issue Drafts and Circular Letters of Credit, available 
on wipe pes in any part of Europe. Travelers can 
make all their financial arrangements throngh us. 
We will collect their interest and dividends without 


| charge. 


All correspondence or papers directed to the care 
of Drexet, Bones, & Co., Paris, will be promptly 
forwarded to any addresses that may be ordered by 
travelers; and, also, arrangements may be made for 
leaving surplus baggage with them. 

American Papers of the various Cities always on 
file at the Paris office. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND 18 
CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
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Whoever wants to Know whether Tar- 
RANT'S Errrevrsornt Secrvzer Arrrient cures bilious- 
ness, relieves piles, allays nervous irritability, tones 
the stomach, and regulates the alvine discharges, is re- 
quested to ask those who have tested it in such cases, 
and to act accordingly. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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BISHOP & REIN, | 


JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


TALUABLE BOOKS for PRACTICAL 

MEN.—DICTIONARY OF MANUFACTURES, 

MINING, MACHINERY, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. By Georce Dopp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

NUGENT ON OPTICS; or, Light and Sight The- 
oretically and Practically Treated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

BAUERMAN ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON: 
containing the Histo: y of Iron Manufacture, Methods 
of Assay, and Analysis of Iron Ores, Processes of Man- 
ufacture of Iron and Steel, &c., with Hewitt’s Report 
on the Martin Process for Making Steel. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 50.—D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 

23 Murray St., and 27 Warren St., N. Y. 

*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

tw My Catalogue of American and Foreign Scien- 
tific Books, 64 pages, 8vo, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
4),()( delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 


press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


There is no plant so beautiful. Its foliage ie broad, 
evergreen, and hardy; its flowers are superb beyond 
description. For these and other varieties of 

TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c., 
address PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 











Bird House No. 4. 13 inches high, 1444 by 103¢ base. 
Finished in White Enamel. anufactnred by the 
MILLER IRON CO., Providence, R. L., Manufactar- 
ers of Ornamental Iron Work for Gardens, Lawns, 
Parks, Cemeteries, &c. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


DEAFNESS, 


Letter from Robt. McMurdy, D.D., LL.D., Grand 
Prelate of Grand Encampment of U.8., Freemasons, 

New York, Sept. 17, 1867. — Dr. Stirwect was in 
charge of Grace Church Hospital, Alexandria, Va., 
during the war. I frequently, almost daily, for months, 
visited this Hospital, and had every means of knowing 
his reputation for rrrictency and sxri1. It was of the 
most creditable character, and his success in the treat- 


ment of patients was remarkable.—Rost. MoMorpy. | 


THE PATENT ORGANIC VIBRATOR. 
It fits into the Ear, is not perceptible, removes Sing- 
ing Noises in the Head, and enables Deaf Persons to 
hear distinctly at Church or Public Assemblies, A 
Guarantee accompanies each instrument. Treatise on 

Deafness and Catarrh, with Means of Cure, sent free. 
Dx. T. HUNT STILWELL, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


-CLOVERINE 


Maintains its pre-eminence on the Ladies’ Toilet 
Tables, over all other Cleansers, for removing DIRT 
and GREASE from Gloves, Silks, Satins, Velvets, &c. 
In bottles, at 18 and 25 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE #20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


Made by one Agent, selling St.ver’s Parent Exastic 
Broom. Over 60,000 now in use. Recommended by 
Hon. Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist. One 


county reserved for each Agent. C. A. Cieee & Co., 
38 Cortlandt St., N.Y., or 126 Washington St., Chicago, IU. 


‘FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 








WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
t@” Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md, 





Woodward's National Architect. io 
Working Plans, Elevations, Sections, Detail Draw- 
ings, Specifications, Estimates. Postpaid, ¢12. 

Harney’s Barns, Outbuildings, and 
Fences, 20 Designs, including Stables, Gates 
Gateways, and Stable Fittings. Postpaid, $10. 

Woodward's Cottages and Farm - 
Houses, 135 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, 
$1 50. 

Tilustrated priced catalogue of all books on Archi- 
tecture and Agriculture mailed free. 
GEO, E, WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


of Hartford, Conn., Cash Assets over $1,350,000, 


is a General Accident Insurance Company, granting 


’ 





policies ofinsurance against Death or Wholly Disabling 
Injury by ACCIDENT, to men of all trades, profes- 
sions, and occupations, at rates within the reach of all. 
It insures against accidents by machinery, accidents 
from the use of tools and implements, accidents of all 
descriptions that occug in the usual and lawful avoca- 
tions of life, as well as accidents by railway, steamboat, 
and travel generally. Accident Policies written by 
Agents. 


The Travelers has paid over $1,200,000 
in Benefits to Policy Holders. 


The Taave.ess also grants full LIFE and ENDOW- 
MENT Insurance, in all its forms, its policies uniting 
Ample Security and Cheapness of Cost under a Definite 
Contract, All policies non-forfeitable. 
tem, the favorite Low-Rate Cash Plan. 


Premium sys- 


Boston Office, 89 Washington Street; New York 
Office, 207 Broadway; Philadelphia Office, 117 South 
Fourth Street; Chicago Office, 80 La Salle Street; 
Sau Francisco Office, 424 California Street. 


- THE RICE DIVORCE SUIT, | 


For fraud in age, is causing great excitement in Bus- 
ton. It should warn young mer not to marry in 
haste. Rice is but 22, his bride 37. He swears that 
she made him believe she was but his own age, by 
using Magnolia Balm upon her face, neck, and hands 
Poor youth! He probably found her elbows weren't 
quite so soft and pretty. Ought Hagan to be indict- 
ed? We know of many similar cases. This Balm 
gives a most wonder‘al pearly and natural complex- 
ion, to which we don't object. We like pretty women. 
To finish the picture, they should use Lyon’s Kathai- 
ron upon the hair. With pearly chin, rosy cheeks, 
and soft, luxuriant tresses, they become irresistible. 


The Perfect Street and Depot 
Lam p.—The Lamp offered by this Com- 
pany has been brought to a degree of Pes- 
FECTION not equaled by any other Lam 
in the market. It is the Cheapest, Hand- 
somest, Most Durable, Most Dificult to In- 
jure and Most Easy to Repair, Most Easily 
Lighted, and Most Economical Street Lam 
used in the world in every respect. ID 
USE IN OVER 300 TOWNS AND CIT- 
IES. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Price-Lists. 


THE HEATH & SMITH YOE’G CO., 
Portland, Conn. 
Satesrooms: 44 MURRAY STREET, New York 
City; 52 RANDOLPH STREET, Chicago, IIL 
| Aesnts: KEEN & HAGERTY, Baltimore, Md. ; 
CHAS. E. ADAMS, 20 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Aw Oxp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerons I)lustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samver Suives, Au- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” “ Histor 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarge 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. ‘ 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'’'S VOW. A Novel. By Ameria B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “ Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” “‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Ponuisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ea Sent by mail, postare prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Poutakx & Son, Manuf'rs of Gena- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel 
& 27 John Bt., middle ofblock. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 

5846. Repairing 





to - and 
Boiling also done. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

Just thirty-four years ago the London daily 
journals contained the modest announcement 
that on the 31st of March ‘‘ will be published, to 
be continued monthly, the first number of the 
‘Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ 
containing a faithful record of the perambula- 
tions, perils, adventures, and sporting transac- 
tions of the corresponding members, edited by 
Boz; each monthly part 
embellished with four il- 
lustrations by Seymour.” 
Marvelous are the changes 
that have passed upon the 
world within these thirty- 
four years! The author 
of ** Pickwick” is not yet 
an old man—he still lacks 
two years of sixty—yet to 
turn the pages of an early 
edition of those immortal 
papers now is like taking 
a glance into some far-off 


and shadowy realm of ro- 


Y 


mance, of another world 


from that in which we 


are living. Since Crurk- 


Yy 
Wf 


SHANK and SeYMovuR em- 


Y 


bodied in graphic form th. 


Y 


creations of the author's 
fancy, and gave to the 
commonplace, tea-garden- 
frequenting people of the 
Pickwick 


and the members of his 


sketches, and 
Club, 2 visible existence, 
the fashions and habits of 
society fave undergone 
complete transformation. 
Witness the high - shoul- 
acr ed coats that were then 
considered stylish and ele- 
gant, the long - strapped 
trowsers of the men, the 
shoulder-of-mutton sleeves 
and wide-spreading bon- 
acts of the women; wit- 
ness the cumbrous hack- 





ney-coaches which figure 
in the sketches, which ap- 
peared to combine the ut- 
most possible amount of 
weight with the least pos- 
sible amount of accom 
modation, and that mys- 
terious, open, high-hooded 
cab, With its side-seat for 
the driver, who in the ear- 
liest of the illustrations to 
the ‘Pickwick Papers” 
has descended from his 
perch to invite the mild 
and benevolent founder of 
the Club to a pugilistic con- 
test. Ages seem to have 

since that vener- 
able vehicle, which we 


passed 


have never seen in America, really plied for hire 
in the streets of London. More than a genera 
tion of men has passed away since the first num 
bers of ‘* Pickwick” appeared ; and now, thirty- 
four years aftcr his earliest substantial success, 
Mr. Dickens comes before the world again wit! 
a fancy as brilliant, a humor as genial and youth 
ful, a wit as sparkling, an inventive faculty as 
free and unexhausted, as when his career was in 
its earliest spring. 


What other story-teller in 
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the world has ever maintai 


this ? 

The first ack vledged 
Dickens as an author dit 
the announcement to whi 


It was in the Monthly M 


issued by Cocurange & Macre 


Place, which must not b« 
more famous Mont) 
the sketch bearing the titk 
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rather subordinate relation to the work of the 
artists! The illustrations were soon reduced 
to two in each number, and took their proper 
secondary position. Not long since an interest- 
ing discussion occupied the literary journals as 
to the relative shares of Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Seymour in the invention of ‘‘ Pickwick.” We 
believe it was then fully established that that 
benevolent bald-head, and above all those come- 
lv limbs encased in black shorts, were the happy 
inspiration of the artist; but the fact is, that the 
whole character of the project became rapidly 
changed in Mr. Dickxens’s hands. There was 
in thos¢ days a curious rage for the humor of 
cockney sportsmen and cockueyism in general. 
The public were supposed to be never tired of 
pictures of city gentlemen shooting at sparrows 
on hedges and poultry ir farm-yard hen-coops ; 
and as this sort of thing undoubtedly paid, the 
enterprising publishers, as already stated, pro- 
jected a monthly serial in which the literary 
matter should furnish a monthly pretext for four 
plates of that kind. The advertisement referred 
to the travels of the corresponding members of 
the Club over “‘the whole of Middlesex, a part 
of Surrey, a portion of Essex, and several square 
miles of Kent,” aud promised to show how in a 
rapid steamer they smoothly navigated the placid 
Thames, and in *‘ an open boat fearlessly crossed 
the turbid Medway But Mr. Dickens soon 
got rid of this cumbrous machinery of mild wit. 

The very first chapter, in fact, dismissed all the 

hackneyed humor of the sporting and antiqua- 

rian « inb, and the story entered at ouce upon the 

connected narrative which has become so famous. 

In fact, so completely uninterested does the au- 

thor appear to have been in the club idea, that 

he dates its earlicst transactions “‘ May 12, 

1817,” regardless of the advertisement, in which 

its foundation is distinctly assigned to the year 

1822, Of the haste with which “ Pickwick” 

was undertaken there are other indications; for 
the author put forth a public apology for Mr. 

Hasior Browye, who succeeded Seymour as 
illustrator of the serial, on the ground that the 
monthly illustrations had been executed from the 
author's mere verbal descriptions of what he in- 
tended to write. The novelist’s hands were, in 
truth, pretty full at that time; for it was during 
this period that he undertook the editorship of 
Bentley's Miscellany, for which he wrote his 
powerful story of ‘* Oliver Twist.” ‘* Pickwick” 
and * Oliver Twist,” in fact, were written togeth- 
er, month by month, neither work being at any 
time, we believe, one day ahead of the printer’s 
demand for manuscript, a fact which is in itself 
of some interest in literary history. ‘* Pickwick’s” 
green leaves—since indissolubly associated with 
Mr. Dicxens’s monthly appearance as a serial 
story-telier—never, we believe, failed to appear 
on time; but the ‘‘ Parish Boy’s Progress” was 
certainly onee interrupted. In the month of 
June, 1837, the readers of Bentley missed the 
usual installment of ** Oliver Twist,” an apology 
appearing for the author on the ground that, ow- 
ing to ‘* the sudden death of a dear young rela- 
tive to whom he was most affectionately attached, 
he is compelled to seek a short interval of rest 
and quiet."’ Jtentley was given up in the follow- 
ing year; for ‘‘ Pickwick” had laid hold of the 
public attention, aad the author was already 
widely famous. ' 

It is a curious circumstance that “‘ Pickwick” 
was very coolly received by the literary journals 
of the day. One weekly critic, indeed, did re- 
mark, on the first number of ** Pickwick,” that 
‘the design is playful, and the opportunities for 
good-natured satire do not seem likely to be neg- 
lected.” When nine numbers had appeared the 
Atheneum reported as follows: ‘* The writer of 
the periodical which is now before us has great 
cleverness, but he runs closely on some leading 
hounds in the humorous pack; and when he 
gives tongue (perchance a vulgar tongue) he re- 
minds you of the baying of several deep dogs who 
have gone before. The ‘Papers of the Pick 
wick Club,’ in fact, are made up of two pounds 
of SMoLuetr, three ounces of Sterne, a handful 
of Hoox, a dash of a grammatical Pierce Eoan 
—iucidents at pleasure, served with an original 
sauce piguante.” 

Mz. Dickens is not a native Londoner. He 
was born at Porismouth on the 7th of February, 
1812, and when he was a boy of three or four 
years old his father, who had held an office in 
the Navy Pay Department, became a reporter for 
the London newspapers. He intended Cuar.es 
for an attorney, and he passed some time in an 
office, where he evidently kept his eyes and ears 
open. Bat he read literature rather than law, 
and following the leading of his taste and prefer- 
ence, he, too, became a newspaper critic and re- 


porter, He wrote for the 7 ue Sun and the 
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Morning Chronicle, and it was in the lat- 
ter paper that he published the series of 
“Sketches” of low London life, by Boz. 
This whimsical signature he had adopted 
from the nickname of a petted younger 
brother, whom Cuarces called Moses 
in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
“which,” he says, ‘‘being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
Boses, and being shortened, became Boz.” 
It was this series of sketches which led 
to the interview with Mr. Haut, which 
he has recorded. Since then the events 
of his life have been the publication of his 
stories. 

With the beginning of the year 1846 
he became editor of the Daily News, the 
liberal journal which was then started, 
and in this his ** Pictures from Italy” were 
published. But he did not remain long 
in the daily editorial harness, although 
since 1850 he has been the conductor 
of a weeky periodical, first Household 
Words, and now All the Year Round, 
The editorship of these magazines, with 
the writing of his novels and all the oth- 
er work which must inevitably fall upon 
a man so conspicuous, shows that he is a 
most faithful laborer. 

Mr. Dickens lives at Gadshill, some 
twenty miles or more from London, and 
he frequently walks into the city, which 
he and Macavucay and Dickens's old 
and warm friend, Joun Forster, the his- 
torian, are said to have known more thor- 
oughly than any men of their time. Like 
all English authors, he often slips over 
to the Continent, with®the utmost re- 
freshment both for himself and his read- 
ers. ‘To his thoughtful observation in 
France and of French history we owe his 
“Tale of Two Cities,” which in this 
country was first published in this paper, 
and which is one of the most powerful 
of his works, and a terribly vivid chap- 
ter of real history. The hidden springs, 
the essential character, the social aspect 
and condition of France just before and 
during the Revolution, are nowhere 
more wonderfully exposed than in this 
story; and its conclusion is one of the 
most profoundly pathetic passages in 
English literature. 

Mr. Dickens has paid two visits to this 
country—the first in 1842, which was 
signalized by the publication of his 
‘* American Notes,” and the second twenty-five 
years later, when he came over here to delight 
us with his charming readings from his own 
works. The irritation caused by his earlier crit- 
icisms on some of our habits and customs had 
entirely subsided. We had grown wiser, and, 
in truth, had long before come to feel thankful 
that he had left so much unsaid in his good-hu- 
mored raillery. ‘The ball given in his honor at 
the old Park Theatre must have seemed ex- 
quisitely comical to the great humorist. The 
theatre was especially fitted up for the great oc- 
casion. The pit—theatres had pits in those 
days—was of course floored over, and the balus- 
trades of the various tiers of boxes were covered 
with canvas, and the ornaments painted upon it 
were representations of little libraries, and shelves 
of books, and piles and groups of books, with all 
the titles very plainly lettered, and they were all 
** Pickwick,” and ‘* Oliver Twist,” and ** Nicho- 
las Nickleby.” During the evening, from time 
to time, there were tableaux, and all the tab- 
leaux were scenes from the works of the immor- 
tal guest. And all the managers had ribbons 
suggestive of the great novelist. It was alto- 
gether a very droll affair; and though we com- 
plained bitterly that he made fun of us—and 
still think he should have looked rather at the 
heartiness and sincerity of our enthusiasm than 
the manner in which it was displayed—we had 
learned to laugh over it ourselves. His tour 
through the principal cities of the country was 
like a triumph ; and when he departed from our 
shores he left only friends and well-wishers be- 
hind. 

It is too early to speak of the new novel, of 
which we herewith present the first monthly in- 
stallment to the readers of Harper's Weekly, ex- 
cept to say that the author of ‘* Pickwick,” hay- 
ing never yet disappointed the expectations of 
his readers, is not likely, in the full maturity of 
his powers, to begin with ‘‘ Tue Mystery or 
Epwix Droop,” and that we have a right to 
look forward to a story that shall occupy no sec- 
ond place in the long list of books with which 
this chief of living novelists has delighted, amused, 

{| and instructed the world. 
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BY 
LES DICKaN 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DAWN. 


Aw ancient English Cathedral Tower? How 
can the ancient English Cathedral Tower be here! 
The well-known massive gray square tower of 
its old Cathedral? How can that be here! 
There is no spike of rusty iron in the air, be- 
tween the eye and it, from any point of the real 
prospect. What is the spike that intervenes, 
and who has set it up? Maybe it is set up by 
the Sultan’s orders for the impaling of a horde 
of Turkish robbers, one by one. It is so, for 
cymbals clash, and the Sultan goes by to his 
palace in long procession. ‘Ten thousand cime- 
ters flash in the sunlight, and thrice ten thou- 
sand dancing-girls strew flowers. Then follow 
white elephants caparisoned in countless yor- 
geous colors, and infinite in number and atténd- 
ants. Still the Cathedral Tower rises in the 
background, where it cannot be, and still no 
writhing figure is on the grim spike. Stay! Is 
the spike so low a thing as the rusty spike on 
the top of a post of an old bedstead that has 
tumbled all awry? Some vague period of drowsy 
laughter must be devoted to the consideration 
of this possibility. 

Shaking from head to foot, the man whose 
scattered consciousness has thus fantastically 
pieced itself together at length rises, supports 
his trembling frame upon his arms, and looks 
around. He is in the meanest and closest of 
small rooms. ‘Through the ragged window-cur- 
tain, the light of early day steals in from a mis- 
erable court. He lies, dressed, across a large 
unseemly bed, upon a bedstead that has indeed 
given way under the weight upon it. Lying, 
also dressed and also across the bed, not long- 
wise, are a Chinaman, a Lascar, and a haggard 
woman. The two first are in a sleep or stupor; 
the last is blowing at a kind of pipe, to kindle it. 
And as she blows, and, shading it with her lean 
hand, concentrates its red spark of light, it serves 
in the dim morning as a lamp to show him what 
he sees of her. 

** Another ?” says this woman, in a querulous, 
rattling whisper. ‘‘ Have another?” 

He looks about him, with his hand to his fore- 
head. 

**Ye've smoked as many as five since ye come 
in at midnight,” the woman goes on, as she 
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chronically complains. ‘‘ Poor me, poor me, 
my head is so bad! Them two come in after 
ye. Ah, poor me, the business is slack, is slack! 
Few Chinamen about the Docks, and fewer 
Lascars, and no ships coming in, these say! 
Here's another ready for ye, deary. Ye'll re- 
member, like a good soul, won't ye, that the mar- 
ket-price is drefile high just now? More nor three 
shillings and sixpence for a thimbleful! And 
ye'll remember thet nobody but me (and Jack 
Chinaman t’other side the court; but he can’t 
do it as well as me) has the true secret of mix- 
ing it? Ye'll pay up according, deary, won't ye?” 

She blows at the pipe as she speaks, and, oc- 
casionally bubbling at it, inhales much of its con- 
tents. 

**O me, O me, my lungs is weak, my lungs 
is bad! It’s nearly ready for ye, deary. Ah, 
poor me, poor me, my poor hand shakes like to 
drop off! I see ye coming-to, and I ses to my 
poor self, ‘I'll have another ready for him, and 
he'll bear in mind the market-price of opium, 
and pay according.’ © my poor head! I makes 
my pipes of old penny ink-bottles, ye see, deary 
—this is one—and I fits in a mouthpiece, this 
way, and I takes my mixter out of this thim- 
ble with this little horn spoon; and so I fills, 
deary. Ah, my poor nerves! I got Heavens- 
hard drunk for sixteen year afore I took to this; 
but this don’t hurt me, not to speak of. And it 
takes away the hunger as well as wittles, deary.” 

She hands him the nearly emptied pipe, and 
sinks back, turning over on her face. 

He rises unsteadily from the bed, lays the pipe 
upon the hearthstone, draws back the ragged 
curtain, and looks with repugnance at his three 
companions. He notices that the woman has 
opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. His form of cheek, eye,, and 
temple, and his color, are repeated in her. Said 
Chinaman convulsively wrestles with one of his 
many Gods, or Devils, perhaps, and snarls hor- 
ribly. The Lascar laughs and dribbles at the 
mouth. The hostess is still. 

*“What visions can she have?” the waking 
man muses, as he turns her face toward him, 
and stands looking down at it. ‘‘ Visions of 
many butchers’ shops, and public-houses, and 
much credit? Of an increase of hideous custom- 
ers, and this horrible bedstead set upright again, 
and this horrible court swept clean? What can 
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she rise to, under any quantity of opium, higher 
than that !—Eh ?” 

He bends down his ear, to listen to her mut- 
terings. 

** Unintelligible !” 

As he watches the spasmodic shoots and darts 
that break out of her face and limbs, like fitful 
lightning out of a dark sky, some contagion in 
them seizes upon him: insomuch that he has to 
withdraw himself to a lean arm-chair by the 
hearth—placed there, perhaps, for such emerg- 
encies—and to sit in it, holding tight, until he 
has got the better of this unclean spirit of imita- 
tion. 

Then he comes back, pounces on the China- 
man, and, seizing him with both hands by the 
throat, turns him violently on the bed. The 
Chinaman clutches the aggressive hands, resists, 
gasps, and protests. 

** What do you say?’ 

A watchful pause. 

** Unintelligible !” 

Slowly loosening his grasp as he listens to the 
incoherent jargon with an attentive frown, he 
turns to the Lascar and fairly drags him forth 
upon the floor. As he falls, the Lascar starts 
into a half-risen attitude, glares with his eyes, 
lashes about him fiercely with his arms, and 
draws a phantom knife. It then becomes ap- 
parent that the woman has taken possession of 
his knife, for safety’s sake; for, she too starting 
up, and restraining and expostulating with him, 
the knife is visible in her dress, not in his, when 
they drowsily drop back, side by side. 

There has been chattering and clattering 
enough between them, but tono purpose. When 
any distinct word has been flung into the air, it 
has had no sense or sequence. Wherefore “ un- 
intelligible !"’ is again the comment of the watch 
er, made with some reassured nodding of his 
head, and a gloomy smile. He then lays cer- 
tain silver money on the table, finds his hat, 
gropes his way down the broken stairs, gives a 
good-morning to some ra -ridden doorkeeper, 
in bed in a black hutch beneath the stairs, and 
passes out. 


That same afternoon, the massive gray square 
tower of an old Cathedral rises before the sight 
of a jaded traveller. ‘The bells are going for dai- 
ly vesper service, and he must needs attend it, 
one would say, from his haste to reach the open 
cathedral door. The choir are getting on their 
sullied white robes, in a hurry, when he arrives 
among them, gets on his own robe, and falls into 
the procession filing in to service. Then the 
Sacristan locks the iron-barred gates that divide 
the sanctuary from the chancel, and all of the 
procession, having scuttled into their places, hide 
their faces ; and then the intoned words, “‘ Waren 
THE Wickep Man—” rise among groins of arch- 
es and beams of roof, awakening muttered thun- 
der. 





CHAPTER IL 
A DEAN, AND A CHAPTER ALSO. 

Wuosoerver has observed that sedate and 
clerical bird, the rook, may perhaps have no- 
ticed that when he wings his way homeward to- 
ward nightfall, in a sedate and clerical company, 
twe rooks will suddenly detach themselves f-om 
the rest, will retrace their flight for some dis- 
tance, and will there poise and linger, conveying 
to mere men the fancy that it is of some occult 
importance to the body politic that this artful 
couple should pretend to have renounced con- 
nection with it. 

Similarly, service being over in the old cathe 
dral with the square tower, and the choir scuf 
fling out again, and divers venerable persons of 
rook-like aspect dispersing, two of these latter 
retrace their steps, and walk together in the 
echoing Close. 

Not only is the day waning, but the year. 
The low sun is fiery and yet cold behind the 
monastery ruin, and the Virginia creeper on the 
cathedral-wall has showered half its deep-red 
leaves down on the pavement. ‘There has been 
rain this afternoon, and a wintry shudder goes 
among the little pools on the cracked, uneyen 
flag-stones, and through the giant elm-trees as 
they shed a gust of tears. Their fallen leaves 
lie strewn thickly about. Some of these leaves, 
in a timid rush, seek sanctuary within the low 
arched cathedral-door: but two men, coming 
cut, resist them, and cast them forth again with 
their feet; this done, one of the two locks the 
door with a goodly key, and the other flits away 
with a folio music-book. 

** Mr. Jasper was that, Tope ?” 

** Yes, Mr. Dean.” 

** He has stayed late.” 

**Yes, Mr. Dean. I have stayed for him, 
your Reverence. He has been took a little 
poorly.” 

‘Say ‘ taken,’ Tope—to the Dean,” the youn- 
ger rook interposes in a low tone with this touch 
of correction, as who should say: ‘‘ You may 
offer bad grammar to the laity, or the humbler 
clergy, not to the Dean.” 

Mr. Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, and 


accustomed to be high with excursion parties, 
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declines with a silent loftiness to perceive that 
any suggestion has been tendered to him 

“And when and how has Mr. Jasper been 
taken—for, as Mr. Crisparkle has remarked, it 
is better to say taken— taken repeats the 
Dean; ‘‘ when and how has Mr. Jasper been 
taken— 

** Taken, sir,” Tope deferentially murmurs, 

‘**—-Poorly, Tope ?” 

“Why, sir, Mr. Jasper was that breathed 

**T wouldn't say ‘ That breathed,’ Tope,” Mr 
Crisparkle interposes, with the same touch as 
before. ‘* Not English—to the Dean 

**Breathed to that extent,” the Dean (not 
unflattered by this indirect homage) condescend 
ingly remarks, ‘‘ would be preferable 

“*Mr. Jasper’s breathing was so remarkably 
short,” thus discreetly does Mr. Tope work his 
way round the sunken rock, ‘‘ when he came in, 
that it distressed him mightily to get his notes 
out: which was, perhaps, the cause of his having 
a kind of fit on him after a little 
grew Dazev.” 


His memory 
Mr. Tope, with his eyes on the 
Reverend Mr. Crisparkle, shoots this word out, 
as defying him to improve upon it: ‘and a dim 
ness and giddiness crept over him as strange 
as ever I saw; though he didn't seem to mind 
it particularly, himself. However, a little tim« 
and a little water brought him out of his Daz 
Mr. Tope repeats the word and its emphasis, 
with the air of saying, ‘‘ As I have made a su 
cess, I'll make it again.’ 

** And Mr. Jasper has gone home quite him 
self, has he?” asked the Dean 

‘Your Reverence, he has gone home quite 
himself. And I’m glad to see he’s having his 
fire kindled up, for it’s chilly after the wet, and 
the Cathedral had both a damp feel and a 
damp touch this afternoon, and he was very 
shivery 

They all three looked toward an old stone 
gate-house crossing the Close, with an arched 
thoroughfare passing beneath it Through its 
latticed window, a fire shines out upon the fast 
darkening scene, involving in shadow the pend 
ent masses Of ivy and creeper covering the build 
ing’s front. As the deep Cathedral-bell strikes 
the hour, a ripple of wind goes through these at 
their distance, like a ripple of the solemn sound 
that hums through tomb and tower, broken niche 
and defaced statue, in the pile close at hand. 

“Ts Mr. Jasper’s nephew with him ?” the Dean 
asks. 

“No, sir,” replies the Verger, 
ed. ‘There's his own solitary shadow betwixt 


* but expect 


his two windows—the one looking this way, and 
the one looking down into the High Street 
drawing his own curtains now.’ 

**Well, well,” says the Dean, with a sprightly 
air of breaking up the little conference, ‘‘ I hope 
Mr. Jasper’s heart may not be too much set upon 
his nephew. Our affections, however laudable, 
in this transitory world, should never master us 
we should guide them, guide them. I find I am 
not disagreeably reminded of my dinner, by 
hearing my dinner-bell. Perhaps Mr. Crispa 
kle you will, before going home, look in on Jas- 
per ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dean. And tell him that 
you had the kindness to desire to know how he 
was ?’ 

** Ay, do so, do so. Certainly. Wished to 
know how he was. By all means. Wished to 
know how he was.” 

With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as 
nearly cocks his quaint hat as a Dean in good 
spirits may, and directs his comely gaiters to 
ward the ruddy dining-room of the snug old 


red-brick house, where he is at present il 
dence” with Mrs. Dean and Miss Dean 
Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, fair and rosy, 
and perpetually pitching himself headforemost 
all the deep running water in the surround 
mg country Mr Crisparkle, Minor Canon, ear 


mto 


ly riser, musical, classical, cheerful, kind, good 
natured, social, contented, and boy-like Mr 
Crisparkle, Minor Canon and good man, lately 
“Coach” upon the chief Pagan high-roads, but 
since promoted by a patron (grateful for a well 
tanght son) to his present Christian beat; be- 
takes himself to the gate-house, on his way home 
to his early tea 

‘Sorry to hear from Tope that you have not 
been well Jasper 

, it was nothing, nothing! 

You look a little worn 

Do I ©, I don't think so What is bet 
lor Tope has made too much 
ot it I suspect 


of every tl ing appertaining to the ¢ athedral, you 


It’s his trade to make the most 


I may tell the Dean—I call expressly from 
the Dear that u are all right again ? 

The reply, with a slight smile, is, ‘‘ Certainly ; 
with my respects and thanks to the Dear 


I'm glad to } that 


giad hea | you expect young 
Drood 


I expect the dear fellow every moment 
Ah! He will do vou more good than a do« 


tor, Jasper 


** More good than a dozen doctors: for I love 
him dearly, and I don't love doctors, or doctors 
stuf 

Mr. Jasper is a dark man of some six-and 
twenty, with thick, lustrous, well-arranged black 


hair and whisker. He looks older than he is, as 


dark men often d Ilis voice is deep and good, 


his face and figure are good, his manner is a 
little sombre His room is a little sombre, and 
may have had its influence in forming his mat 

net It is mostly in shadow Even when the 
sun shines brilliantly, it seldom touches the grand 


piano in the recess, or the folio music - book 


on the stand, or the bookshelves on the wall, 


or the unfinished picture of a blooming school 
girl hanging over the chimney-piece ; her flow 
ing brown hair tied with a blue ribbon, and 
her beauty remarkable for a quite childish, al 
most babyish, touch of saucy discontent, comix 
ally conscious of itself There is not the least 
artistic merit in this } 
tt 





daub; but it is ¢ mat the painter has made 
it humorously—one might almost say, revenge- 


fully—like the original 


**'We shall miss you, Jasper, at the ‘ Altern 
ate Musical Wednesdays’ to-night ; but no doubt 
you are best at home Good-night God bless 
yout * rell me, shep-herds te-e-ell me tell 
me-e-e, have you seen (have you seen, have you 
seen, have you seen my-y-y Flo-o-ora-a pass 


this wav! Melodiously good Minor Canon 
the Reverend Septimus Crisparkle thus delivers 
himself, in musical rhythm, as he withdraws his 
amiable face from the doorway and conveys it 
down-stairs 

Sounds of recognition and greeting pass be 
tween the Reverend Septimus and somebody else, 
at the stair-foot. Mr. Jasper listens, starts from 
his chair, and catches a young fellow in his arms, 
exclaiming— 

** My dear Edwin !” 

‘*My dear Jack! So glad to see you!” 

‘Get off your great-coat, bright boy, and sit 
Your feet are 
not wet? Pull your boots off. Do pull your 
boots off 


down here in your own corner 


icture, which is a mere 
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“Why?” 

" Because if it was, I'd take the lead with you, 
Jack. and be as wise as Begone dull care that 
turned a young man gray, and begone dull care | 
that turned an old man to clay. Halloa, Jack! 
Don't drink.” 

“yw hy not ?” | 

“Asks why not, on Pussy’s birthday, and no | 
Happ 


many 


Returns proposed ! Pussy, Jack, and | 


of ‘em! Happy returns, I mean . 

Laying an affectionate and laughing touch on 
the boy's extended hand, as if it were at once 
his vidds head and his light heart, Mr. Jasper | 
drinks the toast in silence. | 

“* Hip, hip, hip, and nine times nine, and one 
to finish with, and all that, understood. Hoo- | 
ray, hooray, hooray! And now, Jack, let's have 
a little talk about Pussy 
crackers ? 
Crack. ‘“ How's Pussy getting on, Jack ?” 

‘* With her music? Fairly.” 

‘© What a dreadfully conscientious fellow you 
But J know, Lord bless you! In- 
attentive, isn’t she ?’ 

‘She can learn any thing. if she will.” 

“Jf she will? Egad that’s it. But if she 





Two pairs of nut- 
’ 


Pass me one, and take the other.’ 


are, Jack! 


won't?” 
Crack. On Mr. Jasper’s part. 
** How’s she looking, Jack ?” 
Mr Jasper ] 
the portrait as he returns, ** Very like your sketch 
indeed.’ 
“T am a little proud of it,” says the young 


concentrated face again includes 


fellow, glancing up at the sketch with compla- 
cency, and then shutting one eye, and taking a 
corrected prospect of it over a level bridge of 
** Not badly hit off from 
But L ought to have caught that ex- 


nut-cracker in the air 
memory. 
pression pretty well, for I have seen it often 
enough.” 

Crack. On Edwin Drood’s part. 

Crack. On Mr. Jasper’s part. 

‘*In point of fact,” the former resumes, after 
some silent dipping among his fragments of wal- 
nut with an air of pique, “I see it whenever I 
go to see Pussy. If I don’t find it on her face, 
[ leave it there. —You know I do, Miss Scornful 
Pert. Booh!’ With a twirl of the nut-crack- 
ers at the portrait. 

Crack. Crack. 
pers part, 

Crack. Sharply, on the part of Edwin Drood. 

Silence on both sides 


Crack. 


Slowly, on Mr. Jas- 


** Have you lost your tongue, Jack ?” 

“ Have you found yours, Ned?” 

** No, but really—isn’t it, yeu know, after all !” 

Mr. Jasper lifts his dark eyebrows inquiringly. 

‘Isn't it unsatisfactory to be cut off from 
choice in such a matter? There, Jack! I tell 
you! If I could choose, I would choose Pussy 
from ail the pretty girls in the world.” 

** But you have not got to choose.” 

**'That’s what I complain of. My dead-and- 
gone father and Pussy’s dead-and-gone father 
must needs marry us together by anticipation. 
Why the—Devil, I was going to say, if it had 
been respectful to their memory—couldn’t they 
leave us alone ?” 

“Tut, tut, dear boy,” Mr. Jasper remon 
strates, in a tone of gentle deprecation. 


“Tut, tat? Yes, Jack, it’s all very well for 








you You can take it easily. Your life is not 
laid down to scale, and lined and dotted out for 
you like a sarveyor’s plan. You have no un- 
comfortable suspicion that you are forced upon 
anybody, nor has anybody an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that she is forced upon you, or that you 
are forced upon her, 
self. Life, for you, is 2 plum with the natural 
bloom on; it hasn't been over-carefully wiped 
off for you—" 


You can choose for vour- 


** Don't stop, dear fellow. Go on.” 

“Can 1 anyhow have hurt your feelings, 
Jack ?” 

** How can you have hurt my feelings ?” 

**Good Heaven, Jack, you look frightfully ill! 
There's a strange film come over your eyes.” 

Mr. Jasper, with a forced smile, stretches out 
his right hand, as if at once to disarm apprehen- 
sion and gain time to get better. 
he says, faintly : 


After a while 


“I have been taking opium for a pain—an 
agony —that sometimes overcomes me. The 
effects of the medicine steal over me like a blight 
ora cloud, and pass. You see them in the act 
of passing; they will be gone directly. Look 
away from me. They will go all the sooner.” 

With a scared face the younger man complies, 
by casting his eyes downward at the ashes on 
the hearth. Not relaxing his own gaze at the 
fire, bat rather strengthening it with a fierce, firm 


| every house ; 





grip upon his elbow-chair, the elder sits for a 
few moments rigid, and then, with thick drops 
standing on his forehead, and a sharp catch of | 
his breath, becomes as he was before. On his 
so subsiding in his chair, his nephew gently and | 
assiduously tends him while he quite recovers, 
When Jasper is restored, he lays a tender hand 
upon his nephew's shoulder, and, in a tone of 
voice less troubled than the purport of his words 


~~indeed, with something of raillery or banter 
in ite-thus addresses him; 


‘There is said to be a hidden skeleton in 
but you thought there was none 
in mine, dear Ned.” 

‘** Upon my life, Jack, I did think so. How- 
ever, when I come to consider that even in Pus- 
«v's house—if she had one—and in mine—if I 
had one—”" 

‘You were going to say (but that I inter- 
rupted you in spite of myself) what a quiet life 
mine is. No whirl and uproar around me, no 
distracting commerce or calculation, no risk, no 
change of place, myself devoted to the art I pur- 
sue, my business my pleasure.” 

‘+1 really was going to say something of the 
kind, Jack ; but you see, you, speaking of your- 
self, almost necessarily leave out much that I 
should have put in. For instance: I should 
have put in the foreground, your being so much 
respected as Lay Precentor, or Lay Clerk, or 
whatever you call it, of this Cathedral ; your en- 
joying the reputation of having done such won- 
ders with the choir ; your choosing your society, 
and holding such an independent position in this 
queer old place ; your gift of teaching (why, even 
Pussy, who don't like being taught, says there 
never was such a Master as you are!) and your 

connection.” 

‘*Yes; I saw what you were tending to. I 
hate it.” 

“* Hate it, Jack?’ (Much bewildered. ) 

“IT hate it. The cramped monotony of my 


existence grinds me away by the grain. How 
does our service sound to you?” 
Jeautiful! Quite celestial.” 
‘*Tt often sounds to me quite devilish. I am 


so weary of it! The echoes of my own voice 
among ‘the arches seem to mock me with my 
No wretched monk who 
droned his life away in that gloomy place, before 
me, can have been more tired of it than I am. 
He could take for relief (and did take) to carv- 


daily drudging round. 


ing demons out of the stalls and seats and desks. 
What shall I[do? Must I take to carving them 
out of my heart ?” 

**T thought you had so exactly found your 
niche in life, Jack,” Edwin Drood returns, as- 
tonished, bending forward in his chair to lay a 
sympathetic hand on Jasper’s knee, and looking 
at him with an anxious face. 


, 


**T know you thought so. They all think so.’ 

‘** Well; Il suppose they do,” says Edwin, med- 
itating aloud. ‘* Pussy thinks so.” 

** When did she tell you that ?” 

** The last time I was here. You remember 
when—three months ago.” 

** How did she phrase it ?” 

‘Oh! She only said that she had become 
your pupil, and that you were made for your 
vocation.” 

The younger man glances at the portrait. 
The elder sees it in him. 

‘** Anyhow, my dear Ned,” Jasper resumes, 
as he shakes his head with a grave cheerfulness, 
‘*T must subdue myself to my vocation, which 
is much the same thing outwardly. It’s too late 
to find another now. This is a confidence be- 
tween us.” 

‘* It shall be sacredly preserved, Jack.” 
**T have reposed it in you, because—” 
**T feel it, I assure you. Because we are fast 
friends, and because you love and trust me, as I 
Both hands, Jack.” 

As each stands looking into the other's eyes, 
and as the uncle holds the nephew’s hands, the 
uncle thus proceeds : 


love and trust you. 


**You know now, don’t you, that even a poor 
monotonous chorister and grinder of music, in 
his niche, may be troubled with some stray sort 
of ambition, aspiration, restlessness, dissatisfac- 
tion—what shall we call it?” 

** Yes, dear Jack.” 

**And you will remember ?” 

**My dear Jack, I only ask you, am I likely 
to forget what you have said with so much feel 
ing?” 

“Take it as a warning, then.” 

In the act of having his hands released, and 
of moving a step back, Edwin pauses for an in- 
stant to consider the application of these last 
words. The instant over, he says, sensibly 
touched— 

**T am afraid I am but a shallow, surface kind 
of fellow, Jack, and that my head-piece is none 
of the best. But I needn't say I am young’; and 
perhaps I shall not grow worse as I grow older. 
At all events, I hope I have something impressi- 
ble within me, which feels — deeply feels — the 
disinterestedness of your painfully laying your 
inner self bare, as a warning to me.” 

Mr. Jasper’s steadiness of face and figure be- 
comes so marvellous that his breathing seems to 
have stopped. 

“*T couldn't fail to notice, Jack, that it cost 
you a great effort, and that you were very much 
moved, and very unlike your usual self. Of 
course, I knew that you were extremely fond of 
me, but I really was not prepared for your, as I 
may say, sacrificing yourself to me in that way.” 

Mr. Jasper, becoming a breathing man again, 
without the smallest stage of transition between 
the two extreme states, lifts his shoulders, laughs, 
and waves his right arm, 
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‘“No; don’t put the sentiment away, Jack; 
please don’t; for I am very much in earnest. I 
have no doubt that that unhealthy state of mind 
which you have so powerfully described is at- 
tended with some real suffering, and is hard to 
bear. But let me reassure you, Jack, as to the 
chances of its overcoming Me. I don't think I 
am in the way of it. In some few months less 
than another year, you know, I shall carry Pussy 
off from school as Mrs. Edwin Drood. I shall 
then go engineering into the East, and Pussy 
with me. And, although we have our little tiffs 
now, arising out of a certain unavoidable flatness 
that attends our love-making, owing to its end 
being all settled beforehand, still I have no doubt 
of our getting on capitally then, when it’s done 
and can’t be helped. In short, Jack, to go back 
to the old song I was freely quoting at dinner 


(and who*knows old songs better than you!), my | 
wife shall dance and I will sing, so merrily pass | 


the day. Of Pussy’s being beautiful there can. 
not be a doubt; and when you are good besides, 
Little Miss Impudence,” once more apostrophiz- 
ing the portrait, “‘ I’ll burn your comic likeness, 
and paint your music-master another.” 

Mr. Jasper, with his hand to his chin, and 
with an expression of musing benevolence on 
his face, has attentively watched every animated 
look and gesture attending the delivery of these 
words. He remains in that attitude after they 
are spoken, as if in a kind of fascination attend- 
ant on his strong interest in the youthful spirit 
that he loves so well. Then he says, with a quiet 
smile— 

** You won't be warned, then ?” 

‘*No, Jack.” 

** You can't be warned, then ?” 

**No, Jack; not by you. Besides that I don’t 
really consider myself in danger, I don’t like your 
putting yourself in that position.” 

‘* Shall we go and walk in the church-yard ?” 

“By all means. You won't mind my slip- 
ping out of it for half a moment to the Nuns’ 
House, and leaving a parcel there? Only gloves 
for Pussy; as many pairs of gloves as she is 
years old to-day. Rather poetical, Jack ?” 

Mr. Jasper, still in the same attitude, mur- 
murs, ** ‘ Nothing half so sweet in life,’ Ned!” 

‘* Here’s the parcel in my great-coat pocket. 
They must be presented to-night, or the poetry 
is gone. 
at night, but not to leave a packet. 
Jack!” 

Mr. Jasper dissolves his attitude, and they go 
out together. 


I am ready, 


OS 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE NUNS’ HOUSE. 

For sufficient reasons, which this narrative 
will itself unfold as it advances, a fictitious name 
must be bestowed upon the old Cathedral town. 


Let it stand in these pages as Cloisterham. It 


was once possibly known to the Druids by an- 





other name, and certainly to the Romans by an- 
other, and to the Saxons by another, and to the 
Normans by another; and a name more or less 
in the course of many centuries can be of little 
moment to its dusty chronicles. 

An ancient city Cloisterham, and no meet 
dwelling-place for any one with hankerings after 
the noisy world. A monotonous, silent city, de- 
riving an earthy flavor throughout, from its ca- 
thedral-crypt, and so abounding in vestiges of 
monastic graves, that the Cloisterham children 
grow small salad in the dust of abbots and ab- 
besses, and make dirt-pies of nuns and friars ; 
while every ploughman in its outlying fields ren- 
ders to once puissant Lord Treasurers, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and such-like, the attention 
which the Ogre in the story-book desired to ren- 
der to his unbidden visitor, and grinds their bones 
to make his bread. 

A drowsy city Cloisterham, whose inhabitants 
seem to suppose, with an inconsistency more 
strange than rare, that all its changes lie behind 
it, and that there are no more to come. A queer 
moral to derive from antiquity, yet older than 
any traceable antiquity. So silent are the streets 
of Cloisterham (though prone to echo on the 
smallest provocation), that, of a sammer-day, the 
sunblinds of its shops scarce dare to flap in the 
south wind; while the sun-browned tramps, who 
pass along and stare, quicken their limp a little, 
that they may the sooner get beyond the confines 
of its oppressive respectability. This is a feat not 
difficult of achievement, seeing that the streets 
of Cloisterham city are little more than one nar- 
row street by which you get into it and get out 
of it: the rest being mostly disappointing yards 
with pumps in them and no thoroughfare—ex- 
ception made of the Cathedral-close, and a paved 
Quaker settlement, in color and general conform- 
ation very like a Quakeress’s bonnet, up in a 
shady corner. 

In a word, a city of another and a by-gone time 
is Cloisterham, with its hoarse Cathedral-bell, its 
hoarse rooks hovering about the Cathedral-tow- 
er, its hoarser and less distinct rooks in the stalls 
far beneath. Fragments of old wall, saint’s 
chapel, chapter-house, convent, and monastery, 
have got incongruously or obstructively built into 


It's against regulations for me to call | 














many of its houses and gardens, much as kin 
dred jumbled notions have become incorporated 
into many of its citizens’ minds, All things in 
it are of the past. Even its single pawnbroker 
takes in no pledges, nor has he for a long time, 
but offers vainly an unredeemed stock for sale, 
of which the costlier artides are dim and pale 
old watches apparently in a slow perspiration, 
tarnished sugar-tongs with ineffectual legs, and 
odd volumes of dismal books. The most abund- 
ant and the most agreeable evidences of progress- 
ing life in Cloisterham are the evidences of veg- 
etable life in its many gardens; even its droop- 
ing and despondent little theatre has its poor 
strip of garden, receiving the foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions, 
among scarlet beans or oyster-shells, according 
to the season of the year. 

In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns’ 
House; a venerable brick edifice whose present 
appellation is doubtless derived from the legend 
of its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclos- 
ing its old court-yard is a resplendent brass plate 
flashing forth the legend: ‘‘ Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Miss Twinkleton.” The house-front is 
se old and worn, and the brass plate is so shin- 
ing and staring, that the general result has re- 
minded imaginative strangers of a battered old 
beau with a large modern eye-glass stuck in bis 
blind eye. 

Whether the nuns of yore, being of a submiss- 
ive rather than a stiff-necked generation, habitu- 
ally bent their contemplative heads to avoid col- 
lision with the beams in the low ceilings of the 
many chambers of their House; whether they 
sat in its long low windows, telling their beads 
for their mortification instead of making neck- 
laces of them for their adornment ; whether they 
were ever walled up alive in odd angles and jut- 
ting gables of the building for having some in- 
eradicable leaven of busy mother Nature in them 
which has kept the fermenting world alive ever 
since: these may be matters of interest to its 
haunting ghosts (if any), but constitute no item 
in Miss Twinkleton’s half-yearly accounts. They 
are neither of Miss Twinkleton's inclusive regu- 
lars, nor of her extras. The lady who under- 
takes the poetical department of the establish- 
ment at so much (or so little) a quarter, has no 
pieces in her list of recitals bearing on such un- 
profitable questions. . 

As, in some cases of drunkenness, and in oth- 
ers of animal magnetism, there are two states 
of consciousness which never clash, but each of 
which pursues its separate course as though it 
were continuous instead of broken (thus, if I hide 
my watch when I am drunk, I must be drunk 
again before I can remember where), so Miss 
Twinkleton has two distinct and separate phases 
of being. Every night, the moment the young 
ladies have retired to rest, does Miss Twinkleton 
smarten up her curls a little, brighten up her 
eyes a little, and become a sprightlier Miss Twin- 
kleton than the young ladies have ever seen. . 
Every night, at the same hour, does’ Miss 'T'win- 
kleton resume the topics of the previous night, 
comprehending the tenderer scandal of Cloister- 
ham, of which she has no knowledge whatever 
by day, and references to a certain season at 
Tunbridge Wells (airily called by Miss Twinkle- 
ton, in this state of her existence, ‘* The Wells”), 
notably the season wherein a certain finished gen- 
tleman (compassionately called by Miss Twin- 
kleton, in this state of her existence, ‘‘ Foolish 
Mr. Porters”) revealed a homage of the heart, 
whereof Miss Twinkleton, in her scholastic state 
of existence, is as ignorant as a granite pillar. 
Miss Twinkleton’s companion in both states of 
existence, and equally adaptable to either, is one 
Mrs. Tisher, a deferential widow with a weak 
back, a chronic sigh, and a suppressed voice, 
who looks after the young ladies’ wardrobes, and 
leads them to infer that she has seen better days. 
Perhaps this is the reason why it is an article of 
faith with the servants, handed down from race 
to race, that the departed Tisher was a hair- 
dresser. 

The pet pupil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa 
Bud, of course called Rosebud; wonderfully 
pretty, wonderfully childish, wonderfully whim- 
sical. An awkward interest (awkward because 
romantic) attaches to Miss Bud in the minds of 
the young ladies, on account of its being known 
to them that a husband has been chosen for her 
by will and bequest, and that her guardian is 
bound down to bestow her on that husband when 
he comes of age. Miss Twinkleton, in her sem- 
inarial state of existence, has combated the ro- 
mantic aspect of this destiny by affecting to shake 
her head over it behind Miss Bud’s dimpled 
shoulders, and to brood on the unhappy lot of 
that doomed little victim. But with no better 
effect—possibly some unfelt touch of foolish Mr. 
Porters has undermined the endeavor—than to 
evoke from the young ladies a unanimous bed- 
chamber cry of ‘‘Oh, what a pretending old 
thing Miss Twinkleton is, my dear!” 

The Nuns’ House is never in such a state of 
flutter as when this allotted husband calls to see 
little Rosebud, (It is understood 
by the young ladies that he is lawfully entitled to 
this privilege, and that if Miss Twinkleton dis 
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pated it she would be instantly taken up and 
transported.) When his ring at the gate-bell is 
expected, or takes place, every young lady who 
can, under any pretence, look out of window, 
looks out of window; while every young lady 
who is “‘ practising” practises out of time; and 
the French class becomes so demoralized that 
the Mark goes round as briskly as the bottle at 
a convivial party in the last century. 

On the afternoon of the day next after the 
dinner of two at the Gate House, the bell is 
rung with the usual fluttering results. 

** Mr. Edwin Drood to see Miss Rosa.” 

This is the announcement of the parlor-maid 
in chief. Miss Twinkleton, with an exemplary 
air of melancholy on her, turns to the sacrifice, 
and says, ‘‘ You may go down, my dear.” Miss 
Bud goes down, followed by all eyes. 

Mr. Edwin Drood is waiting in Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s own parlor, a dainty room, with nothing 
more directly scholastic in it than a terrestrial 
and a celestial globe. These expressive ma- 
chines imply (to parents and guardians) that 
even when Miss Twinkleton retires into the bo- 
som of privacy, duty may at any moment com- 
pel her to become a sort of Wandering Jewess, 
scouring the earth and soaring through the skies 
in search of knowledge for her pupils. 

The last new maid, who has never seen the 
young gentleman Miss Rosa is engaged to, and 
who is making his acquaintance between the 
hinges of the open door, left open for the pur- 
pose, stumbles guiltily down the kitchen-stairs, 
as a charming little apparition, with its face con- 
cealed by a little silk apron thrown over its head, 
glides into the parlor. 

‘Oh! It is so ridiculous!” says the appari- 
tion, stopping and shrinking. ‘‘* Don't, Eddy!” 

** Don’t what, Rosa ?” 

** Don’t come any nearer, please. It is so ab- 
surd.” 

** What is absurd, Rosa?” 

**The whole thing is. It is so absurd to be an 
engaged orphan ; and it is so absurd to have the 
girls and the servants scuttling about after one, 
like mice in the wainscot ; and it is so absurd to 
be called upon.” 

The apparition appears to have a thumb in the 
corner of its mouth while making this complaint. 

** You give me an affectionate reception, Pussy, 
I must say.”” 

** Well, I will in a minute, Eddy, but i can’t 
just yet. How are you?” (Very shortly.) 

‘*T am unable to reply that I am much the 
better for seeing you, Passy, inasmuch as I see 
nothing of you.” 

This second remonstrance brings a dark, 
bright, pouting eye out from a corner of the 
apron; but it swiftly becomes invisible again, as 
the apparition exclaims, ‘‘Oh! Good Gracious, 
you have had half your hair cut off!” 

**T should have done better to have had my 
head cut off, I think,” says Edwin, rumpling the 
hair in question, with a fierce glance at the look- 
ing-glass, and giving an impatient stamp. ‘‘ Shall 
I go?” 

‘**No, you needn't go just yet, Eddy. The 
girls would all be asking questions why you 
went.” 





**Once for all, Rosa, will you uncover that 
ridiculous little head of yours and give me a wel 
come ?” 

The apron is pulled off the childish head as 
its wearer replies, ‘*‘ You're very welcome, Eddy. 
There! I'm sure that’s nice. Shake hands, 
No, I can't kiss you, because I’ve got an acidu- 
lated drop in my mouth.” 

** Are you at all glad to see me, Pussy ?” 

“Oh yes, I'm dreadfully glad.—Go and sit 
down. —Miss Twinkleton.” 

It is the custom of that excellent lady, when 
these visits occur, to appear every three min- 
utes, either in her own person or in that of Mrs. 
Tisher, and lay an offering on the shrine of Pro- 
priety by affecting to look for some desiderated 
article. On the present occasion, Miss Twinkle- 
ton, gracefully gliding in and out, says, in pass- 
ing, ‘* How do you do, Mr. Drood? Very glad 
indeed to have the pleasure. Pray excuse me, 
Tweezers. Thank you!” 

“*T got the gloves last evening, Eddy, and I 
like them very much. They are beauties.” 

** Well, that’s something,” the affianced re- 
plies, half grumbling. ‘‘ The smallest encour- 
agement thankfully received. And how did you 
pass your birthday, Pussy ?” 

** Delightfully! Everybody gave me a pres- 
ent. And we had a feast. And we had a ball 
at night.” 

*“*A feast and a ball, eh? ‘These occasions 
seem to go off tolerably well without me, Pussy.” 

** De-lightfully!” cries Rosa, in a quite spon- 
taneous manner, and without the least pretence 
of reserve. 

“Hah! And what was the feast ?’ 

“Tarts, oranges, jellies, and shrimps.” 

** Any partners at the ball ?” 

** We danced with one another, of course, sir. 
But some of the girls made game to be their 
brothers, It was so droll!” 

** Did anybody make game to be—” 

“Te be you? © dear, yes!” cries Rosa, 


’ 








laughing with great enjoyment. ‘‘ That was the 
first thing done.” 

**T hope she did it pretty well,” says Edwin, 
rather doubtfully. 

“Oh! It was excellent!—I wouldn't dance 
with you, you know.” 

Edwin scarcely seems to see the force of this ; 
begs to know if he may take the liberty to ask 
why? 

** Because I was so tired of you, ’ returns Rosa. 
But she quickly adds, and pleadingly, too, see 
ing displeasure on his face: ** Dear Eddy, you 
were just as tired of me, you know.” 

** Did I say so, Rosa?’ 

“Say so! 
only showed it. Oh, she did it so well!” cries 


Do you ever say so? No, you 


Rosa, in a sudden ecstasy with her counterfeit 
betrothed. 

**Tt strikes me that she must be a devilish im 
pudent girl,” says Edwin Drood. ‘ And so, 
Pussy, you have passed your last birthday in this 
old house.” 

9s 


“* Ah, yes! Rosa clasps her hands, look 


down with a sigh, and shakes her head. 

** You seem to be sorry, Rosa ?’ 

“T am sorry for the poor old plac e. Some 
how, I feel as if it would miss me, when I am 
gone so far away, so young.” 

** Perhaps we had better stop short, Rosa ? 

She looks up at him with a swift, bright look ; 
next moment shakes her head, sighs, and looks 
down again. 

** That is to say, is it Pussy, that we are both 
resigned ?” 

She nods her head again, and, after a short si 
lence, quaintly bursts out with, ‘‘ You know we 
must be married, and married from here, Eddy, 
or the poor girls will be so dreadfully disappoint- 
ed!” 

For the moment there is more of compassion, 
both for her and for himself, in her affianced 
husband's face, than there is of love. He checks 
the look, and asks, ‘‘ Shall I take you out for a 
walk, Rosa de vr?” 

Rosa dear does not seem at all clear on this 
point, until her face, which has been comically 
reflective, brightens. ‘* Oh, yes, Eddy ; let us go 
for a walk! And I tell you what we'll do. You 
shall pretend that you are engaged to somebody 
else, and I'll pretend that I am not engaged to 
anybody, and then we sha’n’t quarrel.” 

“Do you think that will prevent our falling 
out, Rosa ?” 

“T know it will. Hush! Pretend to look 
out of window—Mrs. Tisher !” 

Through a fortuitous concourse of accidents, 
the matronly Tisher heaves in sight, says, in 
rustling through the room like the legendary 
ghost of a dowager in silken skirts, ‘‘I hope I 
see Mr. Drood well; though I needn't ask, if I 
may judge from his complexion? I trust I dis 
turb no one; but there was a paper-knife—oh, 
thank you, I am sure! 
prize. 

*“One other thing you must do, Eddy, to 
oblige me,” says Rosebud 


and disappears with |} 


er 


‘*The moment we 
get into the street, you must put me outside, and 
keep close to the house yourself—squeeze and 
graze yourself against it.’ 

** By all means, Rosa, if you wish it. Might 
I ask why ?” 

**Oh, because I don't want the girls to see 
you.” 

**Tt’s a fine day; but would you like me t 
carry an umbrella up ?’ 

** Don't be foolish, sir 
ished leather boots on,” pouting, with one shoul 
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“* Perhaps that might esc ape the notice of the 
girls, even if they did 


see im remarks Edwin, 

looking down at his boots with a sudden distasts 
for them 

* Nothing es upes their notice, si And then 

I know what we ud happen. Some of them would 

begin reflecting on me by saying (for ure 

free) that they never will on any account engag 

themselves to lovers without polished - leather 


wots. Hark! Miss Twinkleton I'll ask for 
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So he is gloomily borne off to the Lumps-of 
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of Delight that comes off the Lumps 
** Now, be a good-tempered Eddy, and pre 
tend And so you are ¢ ngaged f 
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** Charming 
“Tall ? 
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** Must be gawky, I should think,” is Rosa's 
quiet commentary 

‘I beg your pardon; not at all,” contradic- 
tion rising in him 


woman, a splendid woman 





e, no doubt,” is the quiet comment 
ary agail 


** Not a little one, certainly,” is the quick re 
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“A happy walk? A detestably unhappy walk, 
sir. If I zo up-stairs the moment I get in and 
crv till I can’t take my dancing-lesson, you are 
responsible, mind ! 

sé Let us be friends, Rosa.” 

‘*Ah!” cries Rosa, shaking her head and 
bursting into real tears. ‘‘I wish we could be 
friends! It’s because we can’t be friends, that 
we try one another so. Iam a young little thing, 
Eddy, to have an old heartache; but I really, 
really have, sometimes. Don't be angry. I 
know you have one yourself, too” often. We 
should both of us have done better, if What is to 
be had been ieft, What might have been. I am 
quite a serious little thing now, and not teasing 
you. Let each of us forbear, this one time, on 
our own account, and on the other's!” 

Disarmed by this glimpse of a woman’s nature 
in the spoilt child, th ugh for an instant disposed 
to resent it as seeming to involve the enforced 
infliction of ~ ~self upon her, Edwin Drood 
stands watch ras she childishly cries and 
sobs. with both hands to the handkerchief at her 
eves, and then—she becoming more composed, 
und indeed beginning in her young inconstancy 
to laugh at herself for having been so moved— 
leads her to a seat hard by wnder the elm-trees, 

“One clear wofd of understanding, Pussy 
lear. I am not clever out of my own line— 
now I come to think of it, I don’t know that I am 
particularly clever in it—but I want to do right. 
[here is not—-there may be—I really don’t see 
my way to what I want to say, but I must say it 
before we part—there is not any other young —" 

*O no, Eddy! 
me; but no, no, no! 

They have come very near to the Cathedral 


It’s generous of you to ask 


windows, and at this moment tie organ and the 
As they sit listening 
to the solemn swell, the confidence of last night 


hoir sound out sublimely. 


rises in young Edwin Drood’s mind, and he | 


thinks how unlike this music is to that discord- 


snce 


‘*T faney I can distinguish Jack’s voice,” is | 


his remark, in a low tone in connection with the 
train of thought. 

‘*Take me back at once, please,” urges his 
iffianced, quickly laying her light hand upon his 
wrist. ‘* They will all be coming out directly ; 
let us get away. O, what a resounding chord! 
But don't let us stop to listen to it; let us get 
away!” 

Her hurry is over, as soon as they have passed 
mt of the Close. They go, arm in arm now, 
gravely and deliberately enough, along the old 
High Street, to the Nuns’ House. At the gate, 
the street being within sight empty, Edwin bends 
down his face to Rosebud’s. 

She remonstrates, langhing, and is a childish 
school-girl again. 

‘Eddy, no! I’m too sticky to be kissed. But 
give me your hand, and I'll blow a kiss into that.” 

He does so, 
it, and asks, retaining it and looking into it— 

** Now say, what do you see?” 

**See, Rova? 


“Why, I thought you Egyptian boys could 


look into a hand and see all sorts of phantoms? | 


Can’ympu see a happy Futvre ?” 

FOF certain, neither of them sees a happy Pres- 
ent, as the gate opens and closes, and one goes 
in and the other goes away. 


— —— — 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. SAPSEA. 

Accertine the Jackass as the type of self- 
sufficient stupidity and conceit—a custom, per- 
haps, like some few other customs, more con- 
ventional than fair—then the purest Jackass in 
Cloisterham is Mr, Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer. 

Mr. Sapsea “ dresses at” the Dean; has been 
bowed to for the Dean, in mistake; has even 


been spoken to in the street as My Lord, under 


the impression that he was the Bishop come 
down unexpectedly, without his chaplain. Mr. 
Sapsea is very proud of this, and of his voice, 
and of his style. He has even (in selling landed 
property) tried the experiment of slightly inton- 
ing in his pulpit, to make himself more like what 
he takes to be the genuine ecclesiastical article, 
So, in ending a Sale by Public Auction, Mr. 
~ 


theman—far behind. 


Mr. Sapsea has many admirers; indeed, the 
proposition is carried by a large local majority, 
even including non-believers in his wisdom, that 


he is a credit to Cloisterham. 


he holds discourse. Much nearer sixty years of 


age than fifty, with a flowing outline of stomach, 
and horizontal creases in his waistcoat; reputed 
voting at elections in the strictly re- 
spectable intevest; morally satisfied that nothing 
but he himself has grown since he was a baby ; 


to be rich ; 


She breathes a light breath into | 


apsea finishes off with an air of bestowing a 
benediction on the assembled brokers, which 
leaves the real Dean—a modest and worthy gen- 


He possesses the 
great qualities of being portentous and dull, and 
of having a roll in his speech, and another roll 
in his gait; not to mention a certain gravely- 
flowing action with his hands, as if he were pres- 
ently going to Confirm the individual with whom 
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| how can dunder-headed Mr. Sapsea be otherwise 
than a credit to Cloisterham, and society ? 

Mr. Sapsea’s premises are in the High Street, 
over against the Nuns’ House. They are of 
about the period of the Nuns’ House, irregularly 
modernized here and there, as steadily deterio- 
rating generations found, more and more, that 
they preferred air and light to Fever and the 
Plague. Over the doorway, is a wooden effigy, 
about half life-size, representing Mr. Sapsea’s 
father, in a curly wig and toga, in the act of 
selling. ‘The chastity of the idea, and the nat- 
ural appearance of the little finger, hammer, and 


pulpit, have been much admired. 

Mr. Sapsea sits in his dull ground-floor sitting- 
room, giving first on his paved back-yard, and 
then on his railed-off garden. Mr. Sapsea has 
a bottle of port-wine on & table before the fire— 
the fire is an early luxury, but pleasant on the 
cool chilly autumn evening—and is character- 
istically attended by his portrait, his eight-day 
clock, and his weather-glass. Characteristical- 
ly, because he would uphold himself against 


mankind, his weather-glass against weather, and 
his clock against time. 

By Mr. Sapsea’s side on the table are a writ- 
Glancing at a 
scrap of manuscript, Mr, Sapsea reads it to him- 
self with a lofty air, and then, slowly pacing the 
room with his thumbs in the arm-holes of his 


ing-desk and writing materials. 


waistcoat, repeats It from memory: 50 intern- 
ally, though with much dignity, that the wor? 
** Ethelinda” is alone audible. 

There are three clean wine-glasses in a tray on 
the table. His serving-maid entering, and an- 
nouncing ‘* Mr, Jasper is come, sir,’ Mr. Sapsea 
waves ‘‘ Admit him,” and draws two wine-glass- 


es from the rank, as being claimed. 

** Glad to see you, sir. I congratulate myself 
on having the honor of receiving you here for 
the first time.” 
his house in this wise. 

**You are very good. The honor is mine and 
the self-congratulation is mine.” 

“You are pleased to say so, sir. But I do 
assure you that it is a satisfaction to me to re- 
And that is 
what I would not say to everybody.” Ineffable 
loftiness on Mr. Sapsea’s part accompanies these 


Mr. Sapsea does the honors of 


ceive you in my huinble home. 


words, as leaving the sentence to be understood : 
** You wil! not easily believe that your society 
can be a satisfaction to a man like myself; nev- 
ertheless, it is.” 

‘I have for some time desired to know you, 
Mr. Sapsea.” 

** And I, sir, have long known you by reputa- 
tion as a man of taste. Let me fill your glass. 
I will give you, sir,” says Mr, Sapsea, filling his 
own: 


“When the French come over, 
May we meet them at Dover!” 

This was a patriotic toast in Mr. Sapsea’s in- 
fancy, and he is therefore fully convinced of its 
being appropriate to any subsequent era. 

** You can scarcely be ignorant, Mr. Sapsea,” 
observes Jasper, watching the auctioneer with a 





smile as the latter stretches out his legs before 
| the fire, ‘* that you know the world.” 

| ** Well, sir,” is the chuckling reply, ‘I think 
I know something of it; something of it.” 

| “Your reputation for that knowledge has al- 
| ways interested and surprised me, and made me 
wish to know you. 
place. 


place.” 


per? You are much my junior.” 
| ** By all means.” 


I see a French clock. 


and say ‘ Paris!’ 


put my finger on them all. 


wo” 


pale sherry ! 
** Really ? 


you came to be it, and then you prove it.” 
‘* Most interesting. 
late Mrs. Sapsea.” 








For, Cloisterham is a little 
Cooped up in it myself, I know no- 
thing beyond it, and feel it to be a very little 


“If I have not gone to foreign countries, young 


man,” Mr. Sapsea begins, and then stops: ‘‘ You 
will excuse my calling you young man, Mr. Jas- 


‘* If I have not gone to foreign countries, young 


man, foreign countries have come to me. They 
have come to me in the way of business, and I 
have improved upon my opportunities. Put it 


that I take an inventory, or make a catalogue. 
I never saw him before 
in my life, but I instantly lay my finger on him 
I see some cups and saucers 
of Chinese make, equally strangers to me person- 
ally: 1 put my finger on them, then and there, 
and I say ‘Pekin, Nankin, and Canton.’ It is 
the same with Japan, with Egypt, and with bam- 
boo and sandal wood from the East Indies; I 
I have put my fin- 
ger on the North Pole before now, and said, 
‘Spear of Esquimaux make, for half a pint of 


A very remarkable way, Mr. Sap- 
sea, of acquiring a knowledge of men and things.” 

**I mention it, sir,” Mr. Sapsea rejoins, with 
unspeakable complacency, ‘‘ because, as I say, it 
don’t do to boast of what you are; but show how 


We were to speak of the 


“* We were, sir.” Mr. Sapsea fills both glasses, 
and takes the decanter into safe-keeping again. 
“* Before I consult your opinion as a man of taste 
on this little trifle’—holdizg it up—*‘ which is 
but a trifle, and still has required some thought, 
sir, some little fever of the brow, I ought perhaps 


| to describe the character of the late Mrs, Sapsea, 
now dead three-quarters of a year.” 

Mr, Jasper, in the act of yawning behind his 
wine-glass, puts down that screen, and calls up 
a look of interest. It is a little impaired in its 
expressiveness by his having a shut-up gape still 
to dispose of, with watering eyes. 

** Half a dozen years ago, or so,” Mr. Sapsea 
proceeds, ‘‘ when I had enlarged my mind up to 
—I will not say to what it now is, for that might 
seem to aim at too much, but up to the pitch of 
wanting another mind to be absorbed in it—I 
cast my eye about me for a nuptial partner. Be- 
cause, as I say, it is not good for man to be alone.” 
Mr. Jasper appears to commit this original 
idea to memory. 

‘Miss Brobity at that time kept, I will not 
call it the rival establishment to the establish- 
ment at the Nuns’ House opposite, but I will call 
it the other parallel establishment down town. 
The world did have it that she showed a passion 
for attending my sales, when they took place on 
half-holidays, or in vacation time. The world 
did put it about, that she admired my style. 
The world did notice that, as time flowed by, 
my style became traceable in the dictation-exer- 
cises of Miss Brobity’s pupils. Young man, a 
whisper even sprang up in obscure malignity, 
that one ignorant and besotted Churl (a parent) 
so committed himself as to object to it by name. 
But I do not believe this. For, is it likely that 
any human creature in his right senses would so 
lay himself open to be pointed at, by what I call 
the finger of scorn ?” 

Mr. Jasper shakes his head, 
likely. 


absence of mind, seems to refill his visitor's glass, 


Not in the least 
Mr. Sapsea, in a grandiloquent state of 


which is full already ; and does really refill his 
own, which is empty. 

** Miss Brobity’s Being, young man, was deep- 
ly imbued with homage to Mind. She revered 
Mind, when launched, or, as I say, precipitated, 
on an extensive knowledge of the world. When 
I made my proposal, she did me the honor to be 
so overshadowed with a species of Awe, as to be 
able to articulate only the two words, ‘Oh Thou!’ 
—meaning myself. Her limpid blue eyes were 
fixed upon me, her semi-transparent hands were 
clasped together, pallor overspread her aguiline 
features, and, though encouraged to proceed, she 
never did proceed a word further. I disposed 
of the parallel establishment, by private contract, 
and we became as nearly one as could be expect- 
ed.under the circumstances. But she never 
could, and she never did, find a phrase satisfac- 
tory to her perhaps-too-favorable estimate of my 
intellect. ‘To the very last (feeble action of liver), 
she addressed me in the same unfinished terms.” 

Mr. Jasper has closed his eyes as the auction- 
eer has deepened his voice. He now abruptly 
opens them, and says, in unison with the deep- 
ened voice, ‘‘ Ah!”—rather as if stopping him- 
self on the extreme verge of adding—‘‘ men !” 

**T have been since,” says Mr. Sapsea, with 
his legs stretched out, and solemnly enjoying 
himself with the wine and the fire, ‘‘ what you 
behold me; I have been since a solitary mourn- 
er; I have been since, as I say, wasting my 
evening conversation on the desert air. I wil! 
not say that I have reproached myself; but there 
have been times when I have asked myself the 
question: What if her husband had been nearer 
on a level with her? If she had not had to look 
up quite so high, what might the stimulating ac- 
tion have been upon the liver?” 

Mr. Jasper says, with an appearance of having 
fallen into dreadfully low spirits, that he ‘* sup- 
poses it was to be.” 

**We can only suppose so, sir,” Mr. Sapsea 
coincides, ‘‘ As I say, Man proposes, Heaven 
disposes. It may or may not be putting the 
same thought in another form; but that is the 
way I put it.” 

Mr. Jasper murmurs assent. 

** And now, Mr. Jasper,” resumes the anction- 
eer, producing his scrap of manuscript, ‘‘ Mra. 
Sapsea’s monument having had full time to set- 
tle and dry, let me take your opinion, as a man 
of taste, on the inscription I have (as I before 


brow), drawn ont for it. 


hand. 


Take it in your own 
The setting-out of the lines requires to 
be followed with the eye, as well as the contents 
with the mind.” 

Mr. Jasper complying, sees and reads as fol- 
lows : 

ETHELINDA, 
Reverential Wife of 
MR. THOMAS SAPSEA, 


AWCTIONEER, VALUER, ESTATE AGENT, etc 
OF THIS CITY 


Whose Knowledge of the World, 
Though somewhat extensive, 
Never brought him acquainted with 
A SPIRIT 
More -apable of 
LOOKING UP TO HIM. 
STRANGER PAUSE 
And ask thyself the Question, 
CANST THOU DO LIKEWISE? 
If Not, 

WITH A BLUSH RETIRE. 





remarked, not without some little fever of the | 





——— 


Mr. Sapsea having risen and stationed himself 
with his back to the fire, for the purpose of ob- 
serving the effect of these lines on the counte- 
nance of a man of taste, consequently has his 
face toward the door, when his serving-maid, 
again appearing, announces, ‘‘ Durdles is come, 
sir!” He promptly draws forth and fills the 
third wine-glass, as being now claimed, and re- 
plies, ‘‘ Show Durdles in.” 

*‘ Admirable!” quoth Mr. Jasper, handing back 
the paper. 

** You approve, sir ?” 
**Impossible not to approve, 
acteristic, and complete.” 

The auctioneer inclines his head, as one ac- 
cepting his due and giving a receipt ; and invites 
the entering Durdles to take off that glass of 
wine (handing the same), for it will warm him. 
Durdles is a stone-mason ; chiefly in the grave- 
stone, tomb, and monument way, and wholly of 
their color from head to foot. No man is better 
known in Cloisterham, He is the chartered lib- 
ertine of the place. Fame trumpets him a won- 
derful workman—which, for aught that anybody 
knows, he may be (as he never works); and A 
wonderful sot—which everybody knows he is 
With the Cathedral crypt he is better acquainted 
than any living authority; it may even be than 
any dead one. It is said that the intimacy of 
this acquaintance began in his habitually resort- 
ing to that secret place, to lock out the Cloister- 
ham boy-populace, and sleep off the fumes of 
liquor: he having ready access to the Cathedral, 
as contractor for rough repairs. Be this as it 
may, he does know much about it, and in the 
demolition of impedimental fragments of wall, 
buttress, and pavement, has seen strange sights. 
He often speaks of himself in the third person ; 
perhaps being a little misty as to his own iden- 
tity when he narrates ; perhaps impartially adopt 
ing the Cloisterham nomenclature in reference to 
a character of acknowledged distinction. Thus 
he will say, touching his strange sights: ‘‘ Dur 
dles come upon the old chap,” in reference to a 
buried magnate of ancient time and high degree, 
‘*by striking right into the coffin with his pick. 
The old chap gave Durdles a look with his open 
eyes, as much as to say, ‘ Is your name Durdles? 
Why, my man, I’ve been waiting for you a Devil 
of a time!’ And then he turned to powder. 
With a two-foot rule always in his pocket, and 
a mason’s hammer all but always in his hand, 


Striking, char- 


Durdles goes continually sounding and tapping 
all about and about the Cathedral ; and whenever 
he says to Tope: ‘* Tope, here’s another old ‘un 
Tope announces it to the Dean as an 
established discovery. 


in here!” 


In a suit of coarse flannel with horn buttons, 
a yellow neckerchief with draggled ends, an old 
hat more russet-colored than black, and laced 
boots of the hue of his stony calling, Durdles 
leads a hazy, gypsy sort of life, carrying his din- 
ner about with him in a small bundle, and sit- 
ting on all manner of tombstones to dine. This 
dinner of Durdles’s has become quite a Cloister 
ham institution: not only because of his never 
appearing in public without it, but because of its 
having been, on certain renowned occasions, 
taken into custody along with Durdles (as drunk 
and incapable), and exhibited before the Bencn 
of Justices at the Town Hall. These occasions, 
however, have been few and far apart; Durdles 
being as seldom drunk as sober. For the rest, 
he is an old bachelor, and he lives in a little an- 
tiquated hole of a house that was never finished : 
supposed to be built, so far, of stones stolen from 
the city wall. To this abode there is an approach, 
ankle-deep in stone-chips, resembling a petrified 
grove of tombstones, urns, draperies, and broken 
columns, in all stages of sculpture. Herein, tw: 
journeymen incessantly chip, while other two 
journeymen, who face each other, incessantly 
saw stone; dipping as regularly in and out of 
their sheltering sentry-boxes, as if they were me- 
chanical figures emblematical of Time and Death. 

To Durdles, when he has consumed his glass 
of port, Mr. Sapsea intrusts that precious effort 
of his Muse. Durdles unfeelingly takes out his 
two-foot rule, and measures the lines calmly, al- 
loving them with stone-grit. 

“This is for the monument, is it, Mr, Sap- 
sea? 

**The Inscription. Yes.” Mr. Sapsea waits 
for its effect on a common mind. 

** {tll come in to a eighth of a inch,” says 
Durdles. ‘* Your servant, Mr. Jasper. Hope I 
see you well.” 

‘* How are you, Durdles ?” 

‘**T’ve got a touch of the Tombatism on me, 
Mr. Jasper; but that I must expect.” 

‘**You mean the Rheumatism,” says Sapsea, 
in a sharp tone. (He is nettled by having his 
composition so mechanically received. ) 

‘*No, I don’t. I mean, Mr. Sapsea, the 
Tombatism. It’s another sort from Rheuma 
tism. Mr. Jasper knows what Durdles means. 
You get among them Tombs afore it’s well light 
on a winter morning, and keep on, as the Cate 
chism says, a-walking in the same all the days of 
your life, and you'll know what Durdles means.” 

** It is a bitter cold place,” Mr. Jasper assents, 





with an antipathetic shiver. 
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in its delivery to mortals, rather of the diffuse turning himself about with the slow gravity of s Durdk " I i j | 
. than the epigrammat order, is by no means beery soddenness, Deputy makes a pretty wid Clink, i A 
. expended even then but his visitor intimate circuit into the road, and stands « the defens hir 
that he will come back for more of the precious ive Now lookee y pitch your ’ 
‘ commodity on future occasions, and Mr. Sapsea ‘* You never cried Widdy Warning before you lon’t you, Mr. Jasper ? Lond 
‘i lets him off for the prese to ponder on the in begun to-night,” says Durdles, unexpectedly re - ‘ ‘ ‘ 
stalment he carries awa | minded of, or imagining, an injury. ‘* So J ind f mine I take 1 ham: » littl 
| ** Yer lie, I did,” says Deputy, in his only form LT tay Here he strikes the naves ; ; . a 
- - — ntradictior t attentive De; ity skirt ne [ atl the : 
CHAPTER V brother, sir,” observes Durdles, turning range, as supposing that his head 1 : | is mi l 
himself about again, and as unexpectedly forget isition “*T tap, t uy Sol I H e] ‘ 
MR. DURDLES AND FRIEND ting his offence as he had recalled or cone tapping Solid still! * epee 7 ] cao meh 
Joun Jasrer, on his way home through the it ‘own brother to Peter the Wild Bx y!: But Hollow ! lap again, persevering Sy 
A Close, is brought to a stand-still by the spectac le I gave him an object in life low ! Tay tap, tap, to try it bette wy i fix 1 deey : | 
of Stony Durdles, dinner-bundle and all, lean ‘** At which he takes aim?” Mr. Jasper su; hollow; and inside solid, hollow a ! There footsteps, he 
ing his back against the iron railing of the burial gests vou are! Old ‘u ambled tone cof pipe, al . 
E groun’l enclosing it from the old cloister-arches ** That's it, sir,” returns Durdles, quite satis fin, Im vaull. kes at muddy Lib 
he 
ol 
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Draper's American Civil War. 
History of the American Civil War. By Joun WILLIAM DRaPER, M.D., 
LL.D.. Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York ; Author of “ A Treatise on Human Physiology, “A History of the > 
tellectual Development of Europe,” &c. In Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 


$3 50 per Vol. — 2 

\ } ‘ ‘ ker. Professor | ciation of the essence of those distinctions—of the po- 

~ - * ‘his inte t os Lp A. Ringed litical complications they drew on, of the passions and 

soese ll histor ‘ihe -y for which he has writ- | convictions they evgendered, and of the characters 

onions Gaia h " pi fm such honor to his | they called out into prominence—can not be too high- 

ry and just renown to | ly praised. He has a fine, sympathetic imagination, 

Speech of Vice-President Souvy- | which enables bim to throw himself into the situation 

~~ 28th, 1869 and feelings of either party in the great controversy. 

meri “an b story is so calculated | He sums up, with rare fairness, the honest — 

’ ns, and jead to sharp observa- | brought by the one against the other, = — 

tions, wise reflections, as this. * * * Whatever the so- | hends why they were felt to be a A e ae 

lution of the precise causes, physical or metaphysical, make the belligerent sections understan - 80 

that built up antagonistic ideas and antagonistic sys- | pity and respect, one another.—Christian Examiner. 


tems in the North and the South, Dr. Draper's appre- | 


) 4 Ann ‘ . 

Smiles’s Self: Help. 
Self-Help ; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. By 
SAMUEL SMILES. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Ip,” which has just been translated into er a Those who wish to know in what sort 
} elognent plea for confidence in one's | of school men are formed—such men, we mean, as Di- 
le and without depreciation of | ogenes sought with his lantera—should read and pon- 

ity of labor in all its forms of | der “Self-Help.—La Sentinelle du Jura, 


Tom Brown's School Days. 


By An Old Boy. New Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes 
Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


especially for youth, none | dies early of precocious piety; but a sturdy, manly 
be leserved popularity bey, who gets into scrapes and gets punished for them, 
)) Days at Rugby.’ A new | but, having a true and generous heart and an amiable 
edition now offered to disposition, he makes a brave fight against his faults, 
nd girls, whose | and comes out all right in the end. As he is reither 
indorsed by an impossible nor a disagreeable character, young peo- 
hitdren's tastes | ple are benefited as well as entertained by his story, 
Tom Brown, | and it is one of the best books that can be put into 
little saint, who | their hands.” 


Bazar Book of Decorum. 


fhe Bazar Book of Decorum. The Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, 
and Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 oo. 


“The great v 


e of this book to American read-; emonials. Under each head is given a large amount 
ers will be found ip t 


fact that it is not merely aj of information upon points often unconsciously 
iide in matters of fashion- | disregarded by Americans. The anthor tells ex- 
in those that make up the | actly what people want to know in respect to giving 


daily round of sucial and domestic hfe. The subject | breakfasts and dinners, giving and receiving calls, 
is treated with : ' 


many of the pra 


uselui and t 'w thy 


ge liberality of view that takes in | evening parties, visits of ceremony, addressing notes, 
| qnes tious arising in every grade | letters, invitations, ete., and meets an acknowledged 
of society, regard to dress, food, exercise, daily | want in a very practical as wel! us entertaining man- 
habits o > mit | body, ete. Tue book is di-|; ner. He writes in a pleasant, easy style, and enlivens 
vided into three ; , aud treats, Ist, of the Care of | his remarks with frequent anecdotes and apt illustra- 
the Person ; 2d, of Manners; 3d, of Etiquette and Cer- | tions,” 


MCliatock and Strong's Cyclopedia. 


Cyclopzdia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By R’ v. 
Joun M‘Cuirntock, D.D., and James Srronc, 8.T.D. With Maps and .w- 
merous Illustrations. To be completed in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of 
about One Thousand Pages each. Vols. L., IL, and III., comprising the Let- 
ters A to G, are now ready. The remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, 
per Volume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 co; Half Morocco, $8 00. Vol. Z//. 
gust ready. 

It will interest a large portion of the reading pub- 
lic to know that the lamented death of the Rev. Dr. 
M'‘Cuistoox will oc 
rion Of the remaini 
of Biblical, The 

spared under the 

s able Co-operat 


different denominations, and nothing will be :eft un- 
done to secure the utmost thoroughness and accuracy 
wion no delay in the Pcestica- on every page of the work. The third volume, now 
volumes of the “ Cyclopedia ready for publication, exhausts the letter G ; and about 
ind Keelesiastical Literature,” three volumes more will be required to complete the 
pervision of the deceased, with alphabet. The whole work, thus comprised within six 
f Dr. Srrone. The main body or seven convenient volumes, will form the most im- 
utribution to religious litera- portant and compact library of reference in the En- 
efore the first page was put in glish language for the student of the Bible, in aceurac 
\| articles now require only to be of scholarship, comprehensivevess of plan, and full- 
id the results of fresh researches and dis- ness of detail and illustration, far surpassing every 


holarship, as the several volumes go to former work of the kind ever attempted in Europe or 


press In this labor Dr. Srxone has the assistance of | America. 
many able and accomplished scholars, belonging to 


The Life of Count Bismarek, 
Private and Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ancestry. By Dr. 
Grorce Iirsexier. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, Explan- 
atory Notes, and Appendices, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of roo Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth. ( ¥ust Ready.) 


A very complete account cf the personal and politi- The book photographs the man.—Scoteman. 
cal character of Bismarck, and a considerable contri-| The history of a man's life before he dies is a book 
bution to contemporary hisiory.—Morning Post. of rare occurrence, and one which will seldom bear 
The volume presents us with a clear and harmoni-| publication, It is one evidence of the value of a man 
ous view of the character of the Prussian statesman, | that his character will stand so severe a test.—Obd- 


** * and we very heartily recommend it to the En- | server (London). 
glish reader.—Hilinburgh Evening Courant. | 


Journal of the Prince of Wales's Visit to the East. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the 


Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. W1LLIAM GREY. 
r2mo, Cloth, $1 50. ’ 


“Tt is rare that one has the privilege of traveling | of their experiences for her family friends at home. 
with royalty, and witnessing how kings and princes | She writes with a colloguial frankness, and with an 
conduct themeelves when relieved from the restraints | innocence of any possibility of future publication, 
of court etiquette. This privilege is acegrded to the | which give to her pages a peculiar charm. The vol- 

eneral reader in this book, which would be exceed- | ume affords at once the most charming insight into 
ngly entertaining irrespective of the peculiar cireum- | the interior life of royalty, and a very graphic picture 
stances which called it forth. The Hon. Mrs. Grey | of the Orient—a book which, without the least affec- 
was & cumpacgnon de voyage of the Princess of Wales | tation of fine writing, possesses a good deal which is of 
fn her recent Eastern tour, and kept a daily journal | unusual excellence by reason of its very simplicity.” 


Lord Lytton’s Odes and Epodes of Horace. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into English. 
With Introduction and Commentaries. By Lorp Lytron. With Latin Text 
trom the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

It exhibits throughout a ainstaking endeavor to| any previons translators. * * * The first thing whi 
render the graceful song of the Roman lyrist inte | strikes us is the literalness and verbal poo Bos ot 
sien measures with the least possible sacrifice | the translations; and we notice with pleasure how 
of iiteral accuracy; and we think in reproducing that | frequently Lord Lytton has snccessfully imitated that 


Ourtosa Selioiias verborum for which H is tersenes 
famous, Le bas pequentiy t orace ie 60 metly | re enese which he praises so much in the Roman poet. 














Winchell’s Sketches of Creation. 


Sketches of Creation : a Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together 
with a Statement of the Intimations of Science respecting the «Primordial 
Condition and the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany 
in the University of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


A popular account of the facts and conclusions of ; Professor Wincheli presents a popular view of 
geology in an easy, readable sty', suited for all class- | some of the important discoveries and conclusions 
es. hile faithful to science, it reverential to relig-| of modern science, and has succeeded in making 
ion and the Bible, so that theC istian meets with no| a book of much interest. There are very many per- 
sneers at theology or miracles, .ut with a devout rec- | sons who desire some knowledge of the origin, con- 
ognition of God as the author of the system of nature. | struction, and development of the earth and of its re- 
* * * One charm of the work is that it treats largely | lations to the other bodies in the solar system, yet 
of American localities and phenomena, thus instruct-| have neither the time nor the patience to master ihe 
ing the people concerning their own country.—Advance. details of the subject. Those details so burden ordi- 

ieee large knowledge, and is written with an elo- | nary feclogical treatises that this class of inquirers i< 
quence that glows from the first page tothe last. His repelled from their study. They will find this «um- 
pen pictures are so striking that there seems little | mary of the matter better adapted to their purpose 
need of illustrations; but these are so numerous and | than almost any thing else that has appeared.— Brook- 
interesting that they make the book additionally at- | lyn Eagle. 
tractive.—Boston Corr ient of Cincinnati Chronicle. | 
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Orton's Andes and the Amazon. 


The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent of South America. 
By James Orton, M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


A more charming, book of travel than that of Pro- | sonian Institution. The explorers went by way of 
fessor Orton on the Equatorial regions of South Amer- | Panama to Paita, in Northern Peru, and then to Quito 
ica has not appeared for years, in England or America, | by way of Guayaquil. After exploring the elevated 
A man of thorough scientific attainments, he is yet not | Andean Valley n which it is situated, they went over 
80 wholly absorbed in his observations of natural phe- | the Western Cordilleras and through the primeval for- 
nomena as to lose sight of those phases of social life | est, on foot, to Napo, and then down the Rio Napo to 
under an effete civilization which the reader most de- | Pebas, on the great river. From Pebas they went to 
sires to have presented to him; nor does any aspect | the Atlantic coast by steamer. The expedition reach- 
of beauty in the passing cloud or the glittering mount- | ed Guayaquil July 19, 1867, —— its journey across 
ain peak escape him.—JN. Y. Evening Post. the continent to Para. In the volume before us we 

In July, 1867, a scientific expedition, consisting of | have Prof. Orton's record of the observations, adven- 
Col. Staunton, of Ingham University, Leroy, N.Y.; F. | tures, and scientific researches of thie party during 
8. Williams, Esq., of Albany, P. V. Myers and A. Bush- | their journey across the Andes and through the Valley 
nell, of Williams College, and Prof. James Orton, of | of the Amazon. He has done his work well, and the 
Vassar College, left New York City to explore the | book contains a more accurate and complete account 
Equatorial regions of South America. This exploring | of the “4 through which they traveled than can 
expedition was made under the auspices of the Smith- | be found in any other single volume.— Worcester Spy. 





Tennyson's Poetical Works. 


Poeiical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. With numerous IIlus- 
trations and Three Characteristic Portraits. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1 oo. 
The print is clear and excellent; the paper is good, | A marvel of cheapness.—The Christian Era. 
the volume has illustrations from Doré, Millais, and | The whole get-up and style of this edition are ad- 
other great artists. Really, the edition is a sort of | mirable, and we are sure it will be a welcome addition 


prodizy in its way. a ey to every book-case, large or small. But the marvel- 

hose who want a perfect and complete edition of | ous thing about it is the price, which is only one dol- 
the works of the great English Poet Laureate should | lar for the handsome cloth binding.— Tribune (Wil- 
purchase the Harper edcition.—Troy Budget. mington, Del.) 


Sulphur-Cure for Vines and Fruit-Trees. 


Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to the Vine Disease in Amer- 
ica, and Diseases of Apple and o her Fruit Trees. By Wiiu1am J. Face, 
Author of “ Three Seasons in Eurcpean Vineyards.” 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Memoir of Dr. Seudder, Thirty-six Years Missionary to India. 


Memoir of Rev. John Scudder, M.D., Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. 
By Rey, J. B. Waterbury, D.D. Portrait. 12mo, Cloth. ( ust Ready.) 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarizs 
Reape, Author of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &c. Beautifully Ilustrated. (Nearly Ready.) 
From the Author's early sheets, by arrangement with 
Messrs. Surivon & Co. 75 cents. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. By the Author of “My 
Daughter Elinor.” Svo, Paper, $100. (Nearly Ready.) 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of 
“Olive Varcoe,” “Patience Caerhydon,” “ Simple 
as a Dove," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. (Shortly.) 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “John Malifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Iustrations. Svo, Paper, | T4& UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. By Awexta B. Eowarns, An-| SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. By Mrs. A. C, 
thor of “Barbara’s History,” “Half a Million of Sreeve, Author of ‘Gardenburst.” Syo, Paper, 5? 
Money,” “ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, cents. 

Paper, 75 cents. 

ONLY HERSELF. By Annie Tuomas, Author of 
“ False Colors,” “ Denis Donne,” “ Playing for High 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Juuta Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Gopparp, Author of “ Joyce Dormer’s Story,” “ The 


Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 


75 cents. UNDER FOOT. By Autor Crypr, Author of “ Mag- 


gie Lynne.” Tlustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adven- 
tures and Misadventures of Robert Aiusleigh. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE RULE OF THE MONK; or, Rome in the Nine- 


teenth Century. By General Gartatp1. §8vyo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


KITTY. By M. Bersaw Epwanrps, Author of “ Doc- 
tor Jacob,” “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HIRELL. By the Author of “Abel Drake’s Wife,” 
“Bound to the Wheel,” “Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 
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